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GREECE AS A MARKET 


[1 drachma =1°3 cents Canadian (approximately 76 paper drachmae = $1 
Canadian); 1 metre = 39-37 inches; 1 kilometre = 1,093.633 yards; i hectare 
=2-471i acres; 1 square metre—=10-76 square feet; 1 kilogram = 2-2046 
pounds; 1 metric quintal = 220-46 pounds; 1 metric ton=2,204:6 pounds; 
1 htre = 1-76 imperial pints.] 


I 


Geographical Data 
AREA 


AtHENS, July 30, 1930—Under the domination of Turkey since 1453, Greece 
obtained her independence by force of arms in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, and was declared a kingdom in 1830. The Kingdom of the Hellenes 
then comprised the Peloponnesus, a portion of the Greek peninsula proper, and 
a certain number of the Aegean islands such as the Cyclades and the Northern 
Sporades, to which were subsequently added the Ionian islands (1864) and the 
plain of Thessaly (1881), all these parts, which extended over an area of 63,211 
square kilometres (24,405 square miles), constituting Old Greece. After the 
Balkan wars, other territories known as New Greece were annexed to the 
country; they consisted of Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, and some islands in the 
Aegean, the principal of which are Chios, Mitylene and Samos. Subsequent to 
the World War, Thrace and a portion of the vilayet of Aidin in Asia Minor 
were occupied by Greece, who was confirmed in these occupations by the treaties 
of Neuilly and Sevres, but as a result of the Greek military disaster in Asia 
Minor (1922), Smyrna and Eastern Thrace had to be evacuated, and in virtue 
of the treaty of Lausanne the islands of Imbros and Tenedos had to be ceded to 
Turkey, with the result that Greece’s total area now stands at 130,199 square 
kilometres (50,270 square miles). The Greek Republic is bounded on the east 
by Turkey, the Sea of Marmora, the Strait of Dardanelles and the Aegean sea; 
on the south, by the Mediterranean, on the west, by the Ionian sea, and on the 
north, by Albania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. Since March 25, 1924, Greece, the 
capital of which is Athens, has been a Republic. 


POPULATION 


According to the figures of the census taken in 1907, the population of Old 
Greece was estimated at 2,631,952 inhabitants, whilst the 1913 census gave a 
population of 2,101,014 for New Greece, and that of 1920 placed the total popu- 
lation of Greater Greece at 5,016,889 inhabitants. Finally, the 1928 census 
indicated a population of 6,204,684 inhabitants for the whole of Greece, or 
slightly over 123 inhabitants per square mile, this increment as compared with 
1920 being largely due to the exchange of Turks and Greeks. It might at this 
point prove of interest to note that in 1830 Greece’s population numbered only 
about 750,000 inhabitants. 

By professions and trades, the Greek population of ten years of age and 
over (numbering 4,814,720) was in 1928 detailed as follows:—agriculture, 
1,293,398; cattle raising, 167,302; fishing, 14,941; mining, 9,340; industry, 
429,831; shipping, 106,758; credit and exchange, 22,937; commerce, 185,560; 
personal services, 57,570; liberal professions, 85,969; public services, 44,472; 
without profession, 2,066,212; not having declared a profession, 330,430. 
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With the exception of 120,000 Jews, practically all of whom live in Salonica, 
and some 20,000 Roman Catholics who are scattered in the larger towns and 
in the islands, all Greeks belong to the Orthodox faith. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Greece is essentially a mountainous country. The valleys, plains and 
plateaus are generally rich and fertile, but with the exception of the plain of 
Thessaly present no real importance. Only 22 per cent of Greece’s total area 
is under cultivation, whilst the remainder is shared by pasturage, forests, swamps, 
lakes, and barren rocks. Two notable features about the configuration of the 
country are its extended coastline, which is proportionally twice as long as that 
of France, and the fact that no point in Greece, except for some few regions in 
Thessaly, is more than fifty miles distant from the sea. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Greece is typically Mediterranean. The mean temperature 
for the whole of the country ranges from 45 to 50° F. in January and from 75 
to 85° F. in July, whilst in Athens, which is reported as being the hottest of 
the towns situated under the same latitude (38), as high a temperature as 105° 
F. in the shade is not infrequently reached during the summer months. Rain- 
falls averaging eighteen inches annually occur mainly in late autumn and 
winter, while except in the northern parts snow is to be found only on the highest 
peaks. Clear air, general absence of fogs and mists, together with extremely 
rare frosts, are other characteristics of the climate of Greece. 


II 


Economic Wealth 


AGRICULTURE 


Area under Cultivation and Crops.—Out of a total area of 13,019,900 
hectares, only 3,090,148-8 hectares, or approximately 22 per cent, were under 
cultivation in 1928. However, agricultural production represents in round 
figures 90 per cent of Greece’s total production and 70 per cent of her exports. 
The principal crops grown in Greece are cereals, tobacco, vegetables, olives, 
cotton, fodder plants, currants, sultanas, grapes, fruit, almonds, and mulberry 
trees for the silkworm; the agricultural regions are Macedonia, Thrace, Thessaly, 
Epirus and the Peloponnesus, the three first-named being the most important. 
Details regarding the agricultural products harvested in this country, the area 
on which each of these are grown, their quantity and value, for 1928—the latest 
figures available—are to be found hereafter in table form:— 


Area Quantity Value 
Product In Hectares In Metric Quintals In Paper Drachmae © 
: 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
NVWNCAbt aivatns eee ca: Be Rect, ame 040" 498,897 .6 3,561,296 3,529,942 1,930 674,330 1,933 863,676 
Sarley ale eet eu aves tate els MER eee 4 ONG 188,368.9 1,577 668 1,583,088 561,524,391 544,345,081 
Westin y ees pene ea fe, re 48 187.7 48,156.5 229,951 271,279 119,169,846 135,272 464 
GICs fe, col oR nS ea 183,419.8 197,052.0 1,288,436 1,298,038 503,742,860 491,702,607 
Oxe Oty tin Com hack we Merk 112,138.7 103,161.1 761,465 674,929 253 ,686 362 224 822 764 
Rye .. eee 55,264.7 47 228.5 439,609 382,309 166,272,311 146,425 946 
Potatoes... 4, as wie len jee be 10,616. 4 10,858.8 330,883 331,650 95,574,298 93,709,438 
Beans, peas, lentils and 
eee vegetables... .. .. 67,693 .7 70,010.9 1,072,678 994,031 313 436,649 271,278,354 
otk et RS eee a 93,076.5 92,314.6 587 376 632,185 2,143,891,787 2,343 222 274 
Hors 4 es. . -15,404.0 14,581.1 107,506 90,852 115,998,855 99,616,431 


Sesame, aniseed and other 
industrial and aromatic 


lants.. a 
plants ceva is seen 16 242.3 17 622.3 47,110 42,542 54,520,853 47,815,083 
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Area Quantity Value 

Product In Hectares In Metric Quintals In Paper Drachmae 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Tay: 2.) atc cea 40,403.8 42 228.0 1,072,069 1,034,643 153,035,279 145,785,126 
‘Trefoil v.10 Wale eee 10,389.8 11,016.1 395,318 399,262 59,126,086 67,592,313 
Grapes .. is. eth scce rea 131,665.1 114,399.8 3 425,546 2,604,643 1,007 524,028 836,609,847 
Currants: .. >a ¢5-e on CET ODIES 61,481.9 1,594,508 1,634,245  1,272,844,475 —«:1,15 1,918,124 
Sullanasyw.itis lacy eee 3,867.1 2,704.9 112,394 64,573 103,901,280 65,314,885 
Olives 6) ie us 20) ee Ome DUOLOOOROE, 6f-500'000. 08 1,491,205 872,290 2),413 233,197 1,683 029,732 
Apples; ‘figs’ and aliionds). a aeeeene oe enn itett ote 776,541 699,174 236,444,561 237,671,287 

jemons, oranges,  citrons, 

Mandarins ‘(Cuntts) a) sciences aertomeln nen melets sleislars 185,389,000 187,421,000 91,722,811 _ 68,331,998 
Total fy.0 cs. oe tae emeOrUgOM4on6: 3,020,088 .0 18,871,559 17,130,655 11,596 324,259 10,588 327 ,430 


1 For olive and fruit trees. 


Exports of Agricultural Products——Greece’s principal exports of agricultural 
products are, in order of decreasing importance, tobacco in leaves, currants, wine, 
olive oil, olives, dried figs, grapes, and cigarettes. These exports for 1929 and 
1928 respectively amounted to 300,345 and 287,730 metric tons and were esti- 
mated at 5,949,986,997 and 5,023,025,503 paper drachmae, tobacco in leaves 
taking as its share about three-fifths of these returns, whilst currants and 
wine are also shipped to foreign countries in appreciable quantities. Tobacco, 
currants and wine form the staples of exportation. 


Imports of Agricultural Products——Wheat represents a considerable item in 
Greece’s imports of agricultural products. In fact, 597,909 and 475,992 metric 
tons valued respectively at 2,694,922,847 and 2,285,725,779 paper drachmae 
were imported into this country in 1929 and 1928. Other imports of agricul- 
tural products, which, although of much lesser importance, are of interest to 
Canadian exporters, comprise potatoes, fresh apples, barley and oats. 


Progress in Agriculture—Agriculture in Greece has shown progress during 
the past few years, thanks to the establishment of a large number of refugees on 
the land, and to the Government who spare no efforts to increase agricultural 
production, their firm desire being eventually to render the country self- 
supporting in agricultural produce, especially wheat. Amongst the measures 
adopted by the Government in their agricultural campaign were the following: 
The establishment of a credit institution (Agricultural Bank), with branches 
throughout the country, the special purpose of which is to advance loans to 
farmers at low interest on their purchases of seeds, machinery, etc.; the recla- 
mation of vast areas of land—3800,000 hectares are now being reclaimed in 
Macedonia and Thrace; irrigation works, which are being extended to wider 
areas; the building of a network of arterial roads to facilitate internal trans- 
port; the granting of customs facilities on the import of agricultural machinery 
and implements; a reduction of export dues on agricultural produce; the for- 
mation of more than four thousand agricultural associations throughout the 
country; the organization of experimental agricultural colleges; the giving 
of technical instruction to the peasant farmers; and finally, the establishment 
of a colonization department for the purpose of assisting refugees in opening up 
new areas of arable land. These various measures have already resulted in an 
increase in the area under cultivation, an improvement in methods of culture, 
and an increment in production. The Government’s endeavours promise well 
for the future, but it is evident that several years must elapse before the country 
cam produce in sufficient quantities to meet the requirements of the nation. 


Prospects for Modern Agricultural Implements—There is at present in 
Greece a pronounced tendency towards the employment of modern agricultural 
machinery and plant, and as agricultural development progresses, the market 
for modern machinery will become gradually wider. It is, in fact, estimated 
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that the next few years will see the introduction of large quantities of such 
machinery and plant. 


LIVESTOCK 


The livestock in Greece, including approximately 7,000,000 sheep and 
5,000,000 goats, etc., is estimated 138,500,000 head. Annual exports of animal 
products such as wool, hides and skins amount in round figures to $2,000,000, 
whilst imports are valued at $2,500,000. 


MINING 


Exploitation and Principal Minerals Extracted—Greece is rich in minerals, 
but methods of exploitation are as yet altogether primitive and extracting oper- 
ations comparatively limited. The number of men engaged in mining is 9,340. 
The principal minerals extracted comprise iron and zinc ores, lead, chrome iron 
ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, emery, nickel and lignite. Calcined magnesite, 
calcined calamine, pig lead and arsenic acid represent the most important 
furnace products, whilst the main quarry products are marbles, gypsum, mill- 
stones and Santorin earth. The well-known emery deposits of Naxos, the 
puzzolan of Santorin, the gyps and millstones of Milo, and all the salt deposits 
and salines, from which a part of the proceeds are assigned to the revenues of the | 
International Financial Commission of Greece, are state-controlled industries. 
Lauriu, where some mines have been worked from the time of the Ancient 
Greeks, is the most important mining centre in this country. 


Mineral Production—The production of the mining industry for 1928 and 
1927 was as follows:— | 


1928 1927 
Product Metric tons Metric tons 
ROT: Soa syh aee Or Rn. Wake red Den 2 a 166,868 123,865 
Ferro-manganese. . si digireins Mein tasteless Noa a ee 37 623 
tid SEASON Wictas cae oe tsa Valance tenn ee 70,689 89,893 
LANGMUIR. Sos) oOo ake ey bet ee ne 17,671 30,597 
Mangoanesei his) ogee vee ey kicks peels 1,080 8,083 
EN TCICCL eager scpe tote ate See > tec Ae tas ea ten 10,800 500 
PULP MuTOUs MES oIPeS! ee cuban ele einer ae 9,496 aby 
GhYomerore se wore (este ) Aes iia vie eee 20,953 17,314 
BRO TOGI Ea i tig 2s ry Os a ae PR aR eee 104,421 84,484 
HEMI BO Rs reso 6 Sere oo nis et i aie ere 120,639 143,346 
Emery). 3... ysis Wee SUOE aor Wietehayen side) date MENTOR nE et ene LSyU29 15,848 
Lron «pynitess <1) .24et bys ecas auth veel ee 94,270 100,050 
bea tibet yr vast tue cne at aN gee ae Se er 30 213 
RUDD DUE NOT ts a sets one we ee he Ree 304 2,432 
Banxiteactates oie iA PE eyed ay) i tae ne 300 4,300 
“SLAULINS aS Fae ee a an Mane Re Sy lie3 290 
ROD DEE iotstc tree ecu 3 a: ee oe 52 NS wee ee 
Pig eat trrceB ler ois! Mes aie oe deal ae OS ne 7,306 5,325 
Gal cimedicailanmim ees ts cist ene nt ena 6,138 11,916 
APACTIORA ON: tse ak ee Os et ee "709 1,036 
ATSenie LOSICUG. i. 6s lk eee ee 5,348 7,947 
Calemedtmagnestte:..:.. 0050 La. ae ee 26,201 27,433 
Magnesite: dead: burnt i cic.am salou baiae totes ie 130 1,365 
Gy peum Sra ty tc int aie Pee oh 3,864 
PIU ance PSE tk ake ee at A a); 249 
TSU | ety een ONC ey i 1,700 
Mixed! nicuds. vik val Weal hah" a 1,880) Wi he oe 
Sanborin earthy 512 4s awa bocce oe Mee. een 120.692 ‘44. 780 
Marbles (cubic: metres)~. *.., 0°", -4) ie 1.700 
Millstones (units).. .. . e 390 AER) eae 
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Minerals Sold—During the corresponding period, the following quantities 
of minerals proper and furnace and quarry products were sold, sulphur, lignite 
and a certain quantity of iron pyrites being disposed of locally, the remainder 
being exported abroad:— 


1928 1927 
Product Metric tons Metric tons 
Tron LC ae ke tenet ns wr ARERR NT. | 271,714 166,191 
Kerro-inaicanesenpem an ceaieiat peta <eicerae est) ove. chs ap a garars HOP Po eke - 4 
‘Lead... one ee ures ete 2,855 2,418 
ZAC hae oe Ae ee PR ee UE Aree et Se erode 1,850 3,155 
Mancaneseyy rit ure ater te ates, arch ecxeucere 1,336 LEss0 
Nickel. Poet a mae none een CORUM tiesicou cs vss) f Meeieeres 500 
Sulphturous¥mixcuresseees ieee ely ee aon fete aa QO SLOR Pe Ts.eeeee 
Chrome jor r,s eigen Mane oe see ets eae ees haus 18,911 16,844 
Mapiiest tomar van-remrare ratte ters er ante crete or ta, DAO 19,733 
ignite se“ ah. Pee Teele ello tae se allice 122,942 137,586 
EM Gry py bec Seen ee ety Bh cat 15,883 14,931 
Tron PYMIvescn Centre! oe Ney lel sion ci oe 91,554 100,760 
Steatitetta Wee 0h. "Nay. Geena ee. TPR OCT ere 181 POH 
Sulphurkoretepr vases een eke cites slissities alpl-aadect 210 
Bauxitemae eel Cre ieee et Rmre ctrl Mocs ab ua§ 4.080 
Pio Tea deme hr nee Men aermm re stray torent ei ter son am 7,097 5,283 
Calemedtcalamine stays. sh Gel ters Gh. aes 8,306 11,858 
APSENTCRACKME Ce ae sia ee eT lleva leis leabiey 769 1,006 
Caleined@mamnesiteva ss tute my cer elas Veletan ne DROLe 25,850 
Magnesite dead burnin: a le oyity ite tec an stenree 276 1,243 
Gypsum eee ere) on. ee a nae aaeenes 1,625 3,838 
Stal Dias Freeh ings A Cre ct iii Lom SN opi, WR ne RN SDS 5. Se 251 
‘Asphalt eee etude tiscali. GRCm nan bean adn o i Wane Rete er 1,600 2.408 
Santorimmearthy sits.) Pais seer erly cir Aiet ks Skea. 120,692 44,780 
Marbless(cabicmmetres maces a teculeel sy eke 1,653-56 1,865-69 
Millstomesscunits!) ene si ub me tyet ioral. deen oe 5,330 4,472 


Imports—It should, however, be noted that Greece annually imports 
approximately 800,000 tons of coal and 60,000 tons of gasolene and kerosene, 
as well as appreciable quantities of pig iron, pig lead, white metal in bars, 
copper in sheets and tubes, brass ingots, soldering, steel in various shapes and 
sizes, together with iron rods, steel and iron girders, rails, black steel sheets, 
galvanized sheets, cast iron pipes for gas and water supplies, zine sheets, brass 
sheets for household utensils, aluminum in sheets and moulding, lead pipes, ete. 


Prospects for Modern Machinery and Plant—Progress has been observed 
in the Greek mining industry during the past few years, and it is expected that 
further developments will take place, these developments entailing the use of 
modern machinery and plant. Canadian manufacturers of mining tools and 
machinery would be well advised to keep au courant of the coming changes in 
order that they may take advantage, if possible, of any future openings for 
these commodities. 


FISHING 


Importance of Industry—Greece has a very long coast-line, and fishing 
of all kinds is being carried on, but in a more or less haphazard manner. It 
will be observed that 14,941 persons were in 1928 engaged in this industry. 
The annual catch is estimated at over 45,000,000 pounds. The catch consists 
principally of mackerel, tunney, gudgeon, mullet, smelt and sardines. Besides 
sea-fishing, there is a certain amount of fishing being done in lakes and rivers. 
Practically all local fish is sold fresh. No canning is being conducted in the 
country. 


Imports of Fish—In spite of the comparatively large quantities -of fish 
caught locally, imports of fish are quite considerable, as the Greek people, 
owing to climatic conditions, consume but little meat. Imports comprise tinned 
salmon, mackerel, sardines, lobsters, crabs; dried codfish; salted herrings; and 
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cardines in brine. Canadian exporters at one time were securing a reasonable 
share of the salmon trade, but owing to the Dominion’s product being dutiable 
under the maximum rates, this business has been almost entirely lost to Japan 
and the United States. Canadian tinned lobsters, on account of their being 
too expensive for the ordinary clientele, find in this market only a limited open- 
ing. It would appear that Canadian dried codfish cannot compete with the 
Labrador and French product. For other kinds of fish, the absence of a trade 
agreement with Greece renders competition difficult. Price is the determining 
factor in this market, quality being as a rule only of secondary importance. 


FORESTS 


State of Forests——The timbered districts in Greece, amounting to 12 per 
cent of the country’s total area, are to be found mainly in the northern prov- 
inces, and especially in Western Macedonia. Walnut, beech, oak, spruce, 
chestnut and pine are the principal species. Owing to a complete lack of 
reforestation and control, the forests have not been properly developed, nor 
have they been properly exploited on account of the absence of transport 
facilities. In the past it has been the custom of roaming shepherds, peasants, 
ete., to cut down trees at will or to allow- their flocks to graze without restric- 
tion. The Ministry has now taken the matter in hand. Reforestation is to be 
started, and unauthorized cutting down of trees as well as indiscriminate 
grazing of flocks are to be punished. Until such time as proper control is 
exercised, reforestation is systematically adopted and put into practice, and 
roads are built, the exploitation of forests will be hindered, the local. sawmill 
industry will remain undeveloped, and Greece will be largely dependent upon 
foreign markets for timber, as is the case at present. 


Sawmill Industry——A sawmill industry in the real sense of the word does 
not exist in Greece. There are but a few small mills, equipped with primitive 
machinery and dependent mainly on manual labour, of which the output is 
limited and sold locally to farmers and peasants for the building of barns, huts, 
fences, etc. The only comparatively important sawmill ih Greece is attached 
to a woodworking plant, and has a capacity of 50 cubic metres per day. Its 
machinery, partly French and partly British, consists of an automatic carriage 
hand-saw and two gang-saws. It must, however, be added that the Greek 
ee of box shooks and staves is quite flourishing. Beech is used in this 
maustry. 


Revenue from Forests——The annual revenue derived from Greek forests, 
firewood being included, amounts in round figures to 400,000,000 drachmae. 


_ Imports—Imports consist principally of white timber (70 per cent), oak, 
pitchpine, ete., are valued at about 645,000,000 paper drachmae per year 
and come mainly from Jugoslavia, Roumania and Sweden, with small quanti- 
ies originating in the United States, Turkey, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Germany, 
Austria and France. Box shooks and staves are all manufactured locally, 
owing to this industry being highly protected, but a large share of the timber 
utilized in the making of these commodities is bought abroad. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


_ Progress in Manufacturing Industries—Since 1920 a comparatively great 
impetus has been given to Greek industry. In fact, from a number of 2,905 
in 1920, employing 36,214 workmen, industrial enterprises passed to 3,903, 
with 70,000 men and women, in 1929. In other words, the number of industrial 
plants in 1929 as compared with 1920 revealed an increase of 998, whilst the 
number of workmen showed an increase of 33,786. On the other hand, in 1920, 
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there were 145,000 small craftsmen making various articles as against 359,831 
in 1929, the increase being consequently 214,831. Greek industrial plants were 
distributed in 1929 as follows: metallurgical, 5; mechanical, 180; building 
material, 202; textile, 222; alimentary, 1,835; chemical, 244; tanning, 470; 
printing and paper, 165; clothing, 31; lumber, 304; cigarette, 75; and electric, 
170. Greek industrial establishments are being operated by steam, kerosene, 
electricity, gas or water-power, with some also employing no motor force 
whatsoever. 


Industrial Production—Industrial production was valued in 1929 at 
9,805,895,700 paper drachmae as compared with 11,405,172,500 paper drachmae 
in the previous year, this diminution in value being due to a general fall in 
prices and not to a decline in the volume of production. Details regarding the 
industrial production of Greece in 1929 and 1928 are given hereafter in table 
form:— 


Value 
1929 1928 
Kind In Paper Drachmae 

Metallurgical. 58,070,000 68,700,000 
Mech anical. : 273,875,000 264,610,000 
Building material. SAL anes | ae 403,481,500 381,900,000 
Textilemy .. ca saa eee eee 8 5900, 700000) 1,779,000,000 
Alimentary?. A ey Sy 3d,629) 100 5,717,123,000 
Chemieal. 1,053,090,100 985,716,900 
Tanning. . 695,000,000 975,000,600 
Printing and paper. 211,000,000 171,500,000 
Clothing. Nie aaa 61,850,000 98,200,000 
Lumber . 347,500,000 335,500,000 
Cigar ette. 214,700,000 207,922,000 
Electric. 490,000,000 420,000,000 

TOtals . ae ee Leiiee. | woeeeney . 79:805.895. 700 11,405,172,500 


Small craftsmen are engaged principally in making carpets, furniture, boots 
and shoes, wooden articles, bibelots, etc. 

Greek Manufactures—The commodities manufactured in Greece, including 
flour, wine, and olive oil, are the following: — 


Commodity Quantity 1929 1928 

Argentiferous lead .. 4 lite. 5,330,000 7,306,470 
Arsenic acid.. sel Se 725,000 768,850 
Nails. . A qeises 5,000,000 6,500,000 
Screws.. . kee. 150,000 150,000 
Sealesiera: . units 1,500 1,800 
Salessnmeeeee . units 350 500 
Bedsteads. . . units 70,080 60,000 
Agricultural implements and ploughs. -units 25,000 30,000 
Bridleseyy see ...is. eee . units 300,000 250,000 
hockey. vas -dozens 25,000 50,000 
Storage batteries. . -units 2,000 850 
Copper and brass ar ticles. wakes 1,300,000 1,300,000 
Aluminum household utensils. . 5 alisiee. 27,000 16,000 
Enamelled household utensils. . kg: T5000 ema) Ba pasar 
Piead spipesi gatas swikes 500,000 500,000 
Cement... alte, 155,000,000 145,000,000 
Bricks and tiles. st bios totes ..units 170,000,000 165,000,000 
Pozzolana br icks. a cddiatacicaensieche teat kes U0 LES 12,200,000 7,280,000 
Piles einen ..units 35,000,000 33,000,000 
Mosaic br icks.. So RteR GL tans 600,000 600,000 
Lime. yee crake ..quintals 3,500,000 3,500,000 
Cotten DR may Weiee ANE 5 kg. 8,190,000 7,920,000 
Cotton goods.. . .piques 30,000,000 25,000,000 
Thread on reels... 2. % a . dozens 20,000 50,000 
Woollen yarn for the manufacture of 

carpets. . oe ae . ke. 300,000 260,000 
Woollen yarn. . «Aes a oe 2000000 ee BP ae ce 
Woollen textiles. . . .metres 3,400,000 4,000,000 


1JTncluding flour, olive oil and wine. 
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Commodity Quantity 1929 1928 

Poe Hey FAVRE Pete MEE pir ci pactens Ob quects 160,000 200,000 
chee a FE: isc Ps)! cniis SONU SEE eee 175,000 175,000 
SIME OOU Se cle ee tree tes Me poh rome der: -piques 2,200,000 1,800,000 
Pera er al silica 4) * 2) elo eas caer 45,000 Coase 
(SESSA) a Se ao Mey Peng ce cae aunts eA: Peat 

ag WaLTLG:<'« Myhsi's MAStSH OMI en nen mat ate ,000, ,500,01 

BUM eee a ee es ee 100,071,000 
Vey, Sn pate PRR Re oC ar” Ses as ale 213,000,000 307,523,200 
PAO RON A URE ie) os. +s cewiluelsci spe tele iee ne aieee 123,000). iy ere 
Ailcoholdenavuralized: 5 o.. ereuein kg. 6,760,000 6,450,000 
Ran SR en oey bees apbfgis «ate ciety, setae ate etc 16,300,000 17,050,000 
Tie SR Oe: Cte AE I aE At BM eftcauy te ANKE 100,000,000 87,500,000 
[RAS ee ED at) Want RA MEO GMM MLR Soe) Ox lt = Al con 10,320,270 8,420,000 
Gottouseadmolls) heme. enor yaa etree: 1,500,000 1,200,000 
Coconutwand. alma oll wanains See cee 750,900 1,000,000 
CE UTN ESOL TOLER ot vist TN ie ee ree Ne: 200,000 65.000 
Sowa beamuoll ji. A bays: MiP aeeee fac cbt a Ageks Rr) 1D ane Seen aoe 80,000 
Cleisrorar txerore! nC Se ee niin Loo do ticles 15,000,000 13,000,000 
TEAGTE TORS cite sig lcd g OE OUT RP ie al oe 3,500,000 3,500,000 
Loucowm (Turkish Delight)... .. .. ..kg. 3,500,000 3,500,000 
@OmheChOnely. vcs: ues. . ce tiee m KO's 3,000,600 3,000,000 
Ghocolatemers ssh Rin crise nee ene eos 1,000,000 1,000,000 
pa CHEERS Teer ee en cie Whe OE IE NO ae ior 450,000 350,000 
AGC ULOMSUC AT ere.) bos. AIGMhS ake lom Meteete a 26 Se 300,000 300,000 
MOU Pee Baye. xo, cad PRL elevec ae en ase SEs 950,000,000 820,000,000 
INMIMEN Bary PASbES). 2. MOR AReadete ts co. yers es 16,700,000 14,700,000 
YEG RSE Ay Gk Re We ou sia lank OL MR aR noone oe Be 540,000 530,000 
Canned fruits and vegetables... .. .. ..kg. 2,500,000 2,000,000 
HGESECTICE HOLE Uarere’ «ace 1, hI S EIS eel eyes 13,500,000 10,000,000 
Oxainaryasoapes «<i Wea eet eit os ea tee ee 25,000,000 25,000.000 
ERGHIGEE SOA DS MaetaL. <8 ct Me Ret nc, c aber: KG 450,000 450.000 
Chemical Wiertilizers:. ies Neelesie os be KE. 102,002,000 55,800,000 
OR ATNCMG Ve ie sie cise Utteree Mee tise’. ace es eke. 122,900 119,500 
UB CINOSTIN Soa! ws wil ceue ne ele el teeta is, ioc es 7,300,000 8,500,000 
IRON DEI tUMe easy alae suiesinioe sao mee ae eae lee Se 1,925,000 2,260,000 
IRIXPIOSIMES CR Mite Corey. Ree Mebacban tre dbeme se ir. 1,750,000 1,873,000 
Bileesricbullosie, aia! st teiccm a cr, le ese mee Units 270,000 247,000 
sins eeceoullVent ayers Mian erred alas ese ment ICO 1,280,000 1,035,000 
Solemleathen juss es es PRS OAR, Beas 5,550,000 7,000,000 
Phintleatheres Lule ies wee) aeons 1,500,000 1,800,000 
Cancdibodndaen ual sac ak ee tle meee eae mee cere 11,500,000 9,500,000 
Insulating paper tubes... .. .. .. ..metres 400,000 400,000 
(EAE ceteris wet: Glebe te Meee = oar PUTS 740,000 940,000 
elt uaitS heute tec ty De yaks ee Re UDUICS 53,650 100,000 
CIGATECTES Ks. ces se denen Lae Oe cos 4,731,200 4,592,570 
CISA ESN eae tee Aa shane, ekene een Bane me telco™ 17,060 12,570 
PI SCiMCNCULEEI bie wiomLaewet cE ee, steak Wiemhil S. 70,000,000 - 60,000,000 


Imports.—In spite of its development, Greek industry is far from being able 
to meet local requirements. In fact, except for a few commodities which are 
produced in quantities sufficient for or surpassing the local needs, this country 
is almost entirely dependent on foreign producers, for manufactured articles. 
Imports of manufactured goods amounted in 1929 to 5,029,706,3001 paper 
drachmae and to 4,746,612,700! paper drachmae for the preceding year, whilst 
exports were valued at 489,039,0002 paper drachmae in 1929 and 423,003,9002 
paper drachmae in 1928. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRY 


Klectric generating stations for lighting and industrial purposes are to be 
found in all the Greek towns of primary and secondary importance. In Athens 
and Piraeus electricity is also developed for operating tramways, within the 
limits of these towns and between the port and the capital as well as between 
Athens and Kiphissia. There also exists in Salonica an electric railway system. 
The annual consumption of electricity in Greece for industrial, transportation 


and lighting purposes amounts to approximately 70,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
1 Excluding the value of the flour imported (177,122.73 chmae i 

300,845,706 paper drachmae in 1928), I d (177,122,732 paper drachmae in 1929 and 

‘ 2 Excluding the value of the wine and olive 

in 1929 and 492,822,416 paper drachmae in 1928 

and 144,750,401 paper drachmae in 1928). 


oil exported (wine, 567,837,677 paper drachmae 
; olive oil, 249.571,400 paper drachmae in 1929 
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According to the Ministry of Communications the amount of electricity annually 
consumed in Athens and Piraeus is approximately 30,625,000 kilowatt hours, as 
follows:—For operating tramways, 12,000,000; for operating industrial plants, 
2,625,000; for lighting purposes, 16,000,000. As for the amount of electricity 
consumed in the other principal towns in Greece for all purposes, the figures are 
as follows:—Salonica, 8,400,000 kilowatt hours; Calamata, 520,000; Trikkala, 
175,000; Chalkis, 200,000; Jannina, 330,000; Syra, 340,000; Candia, 1,055,000; 
Larissa, 325,000; Naoussa, 275,000; Verria, 1,065,000; Xanthi, 340,000; Serres, 
270,000; Chios, 275,000; Cavalla, 765,000; Lamia, 300,000; Volo, 1,235,000; 
Drama, 425,000 kilowatt hours. It is estimated that the water-power obtain- 
able from the flow of Greek rivers and waterfalls is fully 1,500,000 horse-power, 
but so far this invaluable source of cheap power has remained practically unex- 
ploited, and Greek industries are largely dependent on imported coal and fuel 
oil to produce the power required. 


III 
Eeonomic and Commercial Situation 


ERA OF DIFFICULTIES 


Almost universal since shortly after the Great War, the economic and 
commercial crisis could not fail to react most unfavourably upon the mercantile 
and financial activities of Greece. In addition to this crisis, a series of extra- 
ordinary local factors have combined to accentuate the already difficult situation. 
During ten years of continuous mobolization and warfare (1912-22), not only 
was practically the entire man-power of the nation non-productive, but the 
slender financial resources of the country were in a state of chronic depletion, 
and excessive borrowing was necessary in order to maintain the fighting forces 
and provide guns, ammunition and stores. ‘The successful Balkan wars of 
1912-13 were succeeded by the Great War, which, although virtually ended for 
most nations in November 1918, continued to drain the man-power and national 
-resources of Greece until the autumn of 1922 and terminated in the military 
disaster of Asia Minor. The epilogue to this prolonged period of wars and 
national disorganization was supplied by the influx of close on one and one-half 
million refugees (1922-23), who reached Greece in all stages of destitution, 
without food or clothing, morally and financially broken, hopeless and dispirited, 
pouring into a needy country already impoverished and staggering under over- 
whelming difficulties. No other nation, great or small, has ever before had to 
confront the cumulative effects of such a series of national hardships and 
disasters. Distressing financial difficulties, heavy external and internal obliga- 
tions (especially debt and settlement of refugees), political indetermination, 
considerable deficits of the State budget and trade balance, hectic fluctuations in 
exchange, unemployment—all these were the lot of Greece. However, the Greek 
nation, with remarkable fortitude and economic vitality, has faced, met and 
to some extent already overcome these apparently insuperable difficulties. In 
fact, political stability has been restored, progress has been observed in 
the chief elements in the national life, whilst the last two budgets have shown 
an appreciable surplus, and the trade balance, although still unfavourable, is 
largely offset by such invisible exports as mercantile marine freights, remittances 
from emigrants, and expenditures by tourists. 


PERIOD OF PROGRESS 


General progress in the national economy is immediately apparent when a 
comparison is made between the figures of 1929 and those of the past few years 
in agricultural production, industry, commerce, and State finance. The value 
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of agricultural production, in paper drachmae, for the years 1925 to 1928 was as 
follows: 1925, 7,392,671,626; 1926, 8,945,077,164; 1927, 10,588,327,430; 1928, 
11,596,324,259. The 1929 figures are not available but the Ministry of Agri- 
culture advises that agricultural production was last year slightly higher than 
in 1928. 

The value of industrial production; excluding flour, olive oil, and wine, for 
the years stated, in paper drachmae, was: 1925, 4,887,700,000; 1926, 5,475,- 
000,000; 1927, 6,640,000,000; 1928, 7,112,750,000; 1929, 7,157,265,000. 

Imports into and exports from Greece for the years 1925 to 1929—the 
exports being given within parentheses—were as follows (values in paper 
drachmae): 1925, 10,209,528,091 (4,541,360,152) ; 1926, 10,004,939,000 (5,429,- 
751,000) ; 1927, 12,601,948,000 (6,037,411,000) ; 1928, 12,409,122,000 (6,282,- 
075,000) ; and 1929, 13,275,531,000 (6,985,196,000). 


STATE FINANCE 


Actual Actual 
Revenue Expenditure 
Fiscal Year In Paper Drachmae Surplus 
HOD AOD Siey Uae uel. fade) ol 5,757,064,569 5,510,092,522 246,972,047 
POD aNO2 Gamma) «ae cet. 8,065,656,221 §,842,829,870 1,222,826,350 
N92 GallOD eeemeia toes. seilses 9 439,710,540 8,690,397,478 749,313,062 
NODZTENO2 Siyeamesel. t! joka es 8,996,649,989 7,771,363,200 1,225,286,788 
TIGERS PAY | 5-5 ayaa a 10,551,823,842 9 457,832,945 1,093,990,896 


To present a more complete picture of the situation, the figures pertaining 
to mercantile marine returns, remittances from emigrants and revenue derived 
from the tourist trade, which are real assets in the economic life of this country, 
are given hereafter:— 

MERCANTILE MARINE FREIGHTS 


Gross Revenue Net Revenue 


Year : In Pounds Sterling 

USAT IAS cae Meee EO SESE C5 ASE kT y eyeMeral ees de heh 6,862,000 1,300,000 
Zam Boho Aare hcnat cme aa gute ee ro tia aah eM | Ae Al 5,300,000 1,355,000 
ASR h ina ith EAR Fe END ar aera gat et Ue AP Uhh 6 4,700,000 1,200,000 
Wg 2 Oise teen cccjhag. ttn Oa eves RAAT Be. ae gu | on ee eee 5,363,700 1,130,000 


Remittances from emigrants were valued as follows for the years from 1925 
to 1929 inclusive: 1925, 7,304,152; 1926, 7,369,082; 1927, 6,923,188; 1928, 
6,431,548; 1929, 7,778,007. 


The revenue derived from tourists’ expenditures is estimated as follows: 
1925, 250,000; 1926, 260,000; 1927, 300,000; 1928, 350,000; 1929, 400,000. 
In turn, the banking situation was in 1929 much better than during the 


past few years, according to information gathered in banking circles. The 
figures for 1929 and 1928 are as follows:— 
On December 31 


1929 1928 1929 1928 

State Bank Other Banks 

Assets— In Thousands of Paper Drachmae 
Banknotes"in' hand’. 00. Ge 2 Oi ce 516,713 513,390 


Deposits in banknotes with the State Bank.. 7 


ZS) LD DeTUSnOUES WIL ude State wpamix. 2s. 9) se nee eee 547,223 657,187 
Deposits in banknotes with other banks in Greece $39, 


ere (| a aele 559,357 250,018 


Gold in bars. ae ihemiiiunik nes = boy Fie ey sions | 1 O40. 80 mM eames iat 9,574 
“oreign exchange iets Te) ey Ges 2 | “4,184,585°94, 5901498 Hal 21OIgNa nD, bed 
Credits extended ini'Greece,2) . al olen. 2 K. 133 Oe 37,962 6,386,930 5,832,112 

Bills discounted Way Greeconen tit \ sian: satan eines 157,013 55,682 2,804,835 2,559,421 
Horeign currencies 6, 6s 5) 1. LA eee Me. 2,309 162 © «29.995 -52,219 

Liabilities— 

Deposits in drachmae: 

an en end Sayings ibamles erate 5 k's anne aie Ease O BOS 2,108,631 6,898,988 6,499,437 
"ime deposits... .. buobeae hie oa MSDS So 637,798 1,810,716 974,356 


ee in gold or foreign ‘exchange: 
IAGESIO TN) ) newt, < Ce yn Ge 1,658,087 936,327 3,899,076 3,536,837 
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It can therefore be stated in the light of the above figures, that the 
economic and commercial conditions which prevailed in Greece during 1929 
showed progress as compared with the past few years and especially with 1925. 


CAUSES OF PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 


The principal contributory causes of the persistent economic and com- 
mercial difficulties of Greece are: Heavy financial obligations and high taxation; 
enormously increased’ cost of living, inflation and subsequent stabilization of the 
Greek currency; shortage of arable land and considerable imports of cereals; 
Jow prices obtaining for agricultural produce in the world markets and com- 
paratively large stocks of tobacco, currants and wine still unsold; reduced 
benefits in industry and accrued stocks of industrial products on hand; fall in 
prices on certain stocks bought abroad. 


FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS AND HIGH TAXATION 


Greece’s indebtedness, together with the expenditure occasioned by admini- 
stration, army, the settlement of refugees, public works, and the Government’s 
general constructive policy, impose a heavy financial burden upon the nation. 
In fact, whilst the yearly national income is placed at 47,000,000,000 drachmae, 
fiscal taxes amount to approximately 23 per cent of this figure, or 10,500,000,000 
drachmae, which in turn represents the estimated revenue of the State, the 
service of the public debt absorbing 25 per cent of this revenue, army and 
administration combined 38 per cent, and public works together with the settle- 
ment of refugees and the Government’s constructive policy, an appreciable part 
of the remainder. It consequently follows that on the one hand the State 
budget, when brought down to a per capita basis, is equal to about 1,695 
drachmae as compared with 7,580 drachmae for Greece’s yearly income, and 
that on the other the so-called non-productive expediture—service of public 
debt, army and administration—stands per head of population at the abnormally 
high figure of 1,067 drachmae, or 423 drachmae for the service of the public 
debt and 644 drachmae for army and administration. The public debt itself 
amounted on September 30, 1929, to 37,875,000,000 drachmae, or 6,130 drachmae 
per capita. To the public debt has been recently added an amount of 159,- 
375,000 drachmae or 26 drachmae per head of population in connection with 
the Turko-Greek Agreement. ‘These figures illustrate in a striking manner the 
Greek financial situation to-day. This situation, although far from being 
bright, does not engender pessimism in the country; the people are confident 
that the productive works at present being carried on, in spite of the heavy 
financial sacrifices they entail, will eventually bring about returns which will 
assist in meeting the obligations of Greece. In fact, the endeavours of the 
Government to settle large numbers of the refugee population on the land and 
to render them self-supporting, the drainage and reclamation of vast marshes 
and wide-spreading swamps, the utilization of the surplus waters for systematic 
irrigation, the transformation of the unexploited water power of the country into 
productive energy, the linking up of all sections of Greece with a network of 
cood motor roads, the various measures adopted for obtaining an increased yield 
of agricultural produce, the development of Greece as a tourist resort—all these 
measures, although contributing to load at present the shoulders of the tax- 
yayers with heavy financial burdens, promise well for the future, and it is pre- 
dicted that Greece will eventually become prosperous, provided political stability 
continues to prevail. 

The clear result of the heavy financial obligations of the Greek nation is 
high taxation. However, quite a good surplus having been derived from the 
budgets for the last two fiscal years—1,225,286,788 drachmae for 1927-28 and 
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1,093,990,896 drachmae for 1928-29—the Government has already effected some 
tax reductions, principally on agricultural produce, and has announced further 
amortisations of the national debt, its intention being to continue this policy 
in future if conditions permit. Tax reductions, if maintained, will no doubt 
prove of benefit to commerce in general, as high taxation is really one of the 
ereat evils from which Greek commerce now suffers. 


COST OF LIVING, INFLATION AND STABILIZATION i 


The cost of living has enormously increased. Inflation created a fictitious 
prosperity which favoured increased purchases and an abnormal increase in the 
number of commercial enterprises. In turn, the stabilization of the currency 
having eliminated the profits derived from fluctuations in exchange and put 
an end to this fictitious prosperity, obliged merchants to content themselves 
with purely business profits and consumers to restrict their purchases, whilst the 
excessive number of merchants—a consequence of both the period of inflation 
and the influx of refugees—brought about a more extensive division of business 
profits and a restriction of capital in circulation, together with a rarity of cash 
sales, difficulties in effecting payments, and failures. It might be added that 
Greek importers have also of late been involved in difficultiestresulting from large 
decline in prices of some of the commodities bought abroad and from the con- 
sequent obligation of disposing of their stocks at a loss. Great caution should 
be exercised under the circumstances when dealing with this market and credit 
facilities extended only after mature deliberation. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Although agriculture, which is the principal source of revenue in Greece and 
represents a considerable share of Greek exports, assumes greater importance 
from year to year, and no efforts are being spared by the Government eventually 
to render the country self-supporting in agricultural produce, heavy imports of 
cereals are an adverse factor having an important bearing on the general 
economic situation. ‘The simple statement that two out of every three pounds of 
bread consumed in Greece have to be imported and paid for in gold currency at 
the present depreciated rate of exchange affords a most striking example of the 
inadequate food production of the country and of the enormous capital which 
has to be exported every year in purchase of wheat and flour from abroad. To 
aggravate the situation, prices obtained for local agricultural produce sold in 
foreign countries owing to a world-wide fall in prices, are too low to allow 
reasonable profits to the peasants. Large stocks of tobacco, wine and currants 
have until now remained unsold in the ports, and the fact that large quantities 


of agricultural produce have not been disposed of is a bad blow to Greek 
economy. 


. The principal Greek exports of agricultural produce or produce derived from 
agriculture were :-— 
Five months ended May 31 
0 1929 


193 
In Metric Tons 


Currants. 


re pingsit uemergredey &20em TNiSp a Shi veheMinkes Mee aL Sot (ke ae Ty ONS 
A i a CGE i). Pee ee eet 24,650 
PM MAMET WS Sader ediviemeee’® ne afea uh ; 2,658 
Sg Fp tsk ERE Hanes epee Teel sal csi Rea Ne ee. cena Can 8,710 10,538 
On re sie Alo AM IsI0) Uekas t <oces bale Natigpon ict heave eee Re 29,892 61,005 

Ber see eye) bus etait to's aD Core utewee PA RRC NRA ot 1,782 10,285 


The volume of Greek indu 


: strial production i ‘ 
Increase Over 1928, though in f ron in. 1920 Show ea aie 


value, the increase was negligible (7,157,265,000 
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drachmae in 1929, compared with 7,112,750,000 in 1928). This was due to a 
general fall in prices, occasioned by the keen competition among Greek manu- 
lacturers in their efforts to reduce stocks, as a result, financial difficulties were 
encountered, and failure was experienced by many smaller plants. Conditions 
have not changed sensibly since the close of last year. However, it has been 
noticed recently that there was in enterprises of the same nature a tendency to 
amalgamate, the intention being to create stronger organizations which will be 
able to produce at lower cost and face competition. 

Although Greek industry exercises its activities in various fields, except for 
cotton, silk and cigarette factories, it is not of great importance: Greece is 
tributary to foreign “markets for a large range of manufactured goods. 


IV 


External Trade 


Greece’s external trade in 1929 as compared with 1928 showed increases in 
both total exports and imports, the latter amounting during the past year to 
2,774,698 metric tons valued at 13,275,531,000 drachmae and 2,359,156 metric 
tons estimated at 12,409,122,000 drachmae in 1928, whilst the former in 1929 
totalled 748,743 metric tons valued at 6,985,196 ,000 drachmae and 645,493 metric 
tons amounting to 6,282,075,000 drachmae in the preceding year, the unfavour- 
able balance of trade thus standing at 6,290,335,000 drachmae in 1929 as against 
6,127,047,000 drachmae in 1928. As already stated, the trend of Greece’s external 
trade has shown constant improvement during the past few years. On the other 
hand, for the five months ended May 31, 1930, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in the previous year, an appreciable decrease has taken place in 
both exports and imports. The fall in exports is mainly due to the fact that the 
staple agricultural products, that is tobacco, currants and wine found a more 
limited sale abroad on account of the world markets being overstocked in 
(tobacco), of the over-production of wine, or of competition ‘from other countries 
becoming keener in the case of (currants). As a result of this reduction in 
exports, the purchasing power of the population has been restricted in some 
measure and imports have decreased. The detailed figures for the five months 
ended May 31, 1980 and 1929, are to be found hereafter in table form:— 


Imports into Greece 


Five months ended May 31 


1930 1929 

Month In Metric Tons Difference 

JANUALY Vac ce ee Aen eee oR ETE Oe eee 194,039 225,445 — 31,406 
February sr fee cacti + Leen en te 188,557 * 198,572 — 10,015 
Marelh: (34-4 a ee ee ee ean 227,595 211,880 + 15,715 
April), de, Riss, | Laat ire ees 193,030 265,551 ==) pliion ) 
May sic «a ssl pugstsunte oi oko nemeetene ecohe Tp stGeaere 183,337 242,140 — 58,803 
Totals it oct . Re ti, Mn, Soe aes 986,558 1,143,588 — 157,030 


It is estimated that imports and exports for the whole of 1930 will show an 
appreciable decline. 


IMPORTS BY CATEGORIES 


The principal eategories of goods imported into Greece comprise the 
following: Live stock and fishery; agricultural products; colonial goods and 
vegetable products; oils and oil seeds; spirituous beverages; sugar and confec- 
tionery products; leather, leather goods and hides; forest products and articles 

19100—2 
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metal and metal goods; pottery and glassware; industrial and 
als; perfumery and soap; colours and tanning materials; 
paper and paper goods; textiles; and machinery. Agricultural products represent 
by far the largest item. Imports by categories for 1929 and 1928 were detailed 
as follows, quantity, tonnage and value being taken into consideration:— 


Greek Imports by Categories , 
1929 1928 


in wood; minerals; m¢ 
pharmaceutical chemic 


In In 
1000 Paper 1000 Paper 
Categories— Metric Tons Drachmae Metric Tons Drachmae 
j ake SHEL .t0 is 34,692 1,105,923 32,011 1,005,882 
et elaee oe Lid AU Ati aN sys 786,928 3,551,007 646,757 3,149,321 
Colonial goods and vegetable products... 31,345 344,694 24,670 308,062 
Oils and oil seeds. . Bey ERR ae Sees 58,523 171,262 35,437 182,951 
Spirituous beverages... .. .. -. «+ => 3,367 35,592 2,968 31,575 
Sugar and confectionery products... .. 67,074 364,217 64,614, ay Beer 
Leather, leather goods and hides.. 6,399 355,715 5,054 286,672 
Forest products and articles in wood. 355,853 657,973 291,696 535,356 
Minerals wn alone) Carve unin seme 4365 1,268,622 976,105 1,338,622 
Metals and metal goods... .. .. .. .«. 153,843 1,482,848 152,812 1,380,847 
Scientific and musical instrwments.. .. 1,760 205,690 1,689 167,972 
Potteryeand Glassware. . .cnies. © a) ls) pe% 20.501 141,316 18,331 117,096 
Industrial and pharmaceutical chemicais 54,631 442.064. 41,795 328,062 - 
PEerhimMer yaa SOAs 2. ne vole vevs eer cue 296 28,161 262 25,464 
Colours and tanning materials... .. .. 9,399 108,707 8,108 97,492 
IRA perrandunapelre COOd Sat) sc ve ye) le been 25,057 PA pes 23,908 270,431 
Rubbersands rubber -coods 0.5 6 fe le 869 64,820 918 68,468 
WMOxtiheSh eye ae) Mia's these) Sine ae Meee Oe 24.188 2,058,411 24,051 2,007,811 
Sporting yezoous pand. COS). ) 25 Merkin. 104 14,667 87 12,749 
EERIES Gua RS ats Mhs orcs Ute eol cote nan’ ayes 107 46,590 — 107 35,616 
BVseliiclon sree termes rs. 6 Sere nine ema Se en Cin 8,399 422,571 5,391 308.453 
Ammunition and explosives... .. .. .. 85 L200 158 18,922 
Varin e Wessels o ls ytewa sr omicts Wey) Le leumtnoueens 421 103.864 1,847 166,279 
MVinscellameouss.:) 4... \cs-) icles leragecte mus syere's 416 72,358 380 74,081 
MRO Gale Fete cys. Se Rtas eke eee asthe es OOS 133,270,031 2,359,156 12,409,122 


IMPORTS BY COMMODITIES 


Details as to tonnage and countries of origin of Greek imports, which might 
be of general or immediate interest to Canadian exporters, are being given here- 
after in the light of Greek official statistics for 1929 and 1928, the figures within 
parentheses referring to 1928:— 


Tinned Mcat—Total imports, 265,806 (236,370) kg.: Bulgaria,, 446 (717); France, 
25,628 (33,126); Yugoslavia, 13,703 (6,201); Denmark, 4,052 (3,123); United States, 2,294 
(2,493) ; Italy, 21,768 (22,183); Netherlands, 33,966 (15,786); Great Britain, 10,872 (8,611); 
Roumania, 537 (396); Russia, 8 (784); Turkey, 96,459 (96,102). 


Cheese —Total imports, 1,503,124 (1,042,465) kg.: Albania, 131,471 (25,947); France, 
30,140 (32,745) ; Yugoslavia, 418,523 (237.298); Switzerland, 55,601 (44,065): United States, 
1,776 (2,428); Italy, 81,752 (72,415); Netherlands, 12,913 (9,850); Great Britain, 3,378 
(1,666); Roumania, 342,868 (17,049); Russia,, 50,827 (360,506); Turkey, 69,153 (44,852). 


_ Butier—Total imports, 697,246 (531,557) kg.: Egypt, 20,711 (19,678); Albania, 15,901 
(5,792); Yugoslavia, 168,105 (97,030); Denmark, 10,410 (10,466); United States, 108 
(17,291) ; Italy, 16,253 (5,768); Italian Africa, 14,510 (945); Netherlands, 85,569 (92,916) ; 
unica (26,934); Russia, 77,837 (190,924); Turkey, 91,477 (11,052); Tripoli, 
91 6945). 


Condensed Milk—Total imports, 3,573,767 (3,672,994) kg.: France, 239,818 (229,905) ; 
Denmark, 37,933 (19,157) ; Switzerland, 2,072,991 (2,159,557); United States, 44,925 (8,982); 
Italy, 373,615 (388,621); Netherlands, 462,639 (559,376); Great Britain, 102,340 (82,591); 
Norway, 3,281 (5,415). 


Powdered Milk—Total imports, 48.289 (47,817) ke.: itzerls 292)+ Ttalw 
305 (B17); Netherlinds, 1858 Co) (47,817) kg.: Switzerland, 42,861 (44,323); Italy. 


Herrings—Total imports, 3,408,881 (3,047,617) ke.: France, 58.448 6,442) ; Netherlands 
273,451 (201,505); Great Britain, 3,063,410 (2,826,354); Norway, ior eau i 
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Fish, General—Total imports, 6,466,771 (5,005,697) kg.: Algeria, 289,575 (495,523) ; 
France, 137,364 (81,187); United States, 899,467 (471,075); Spain, 120,591 (480,208); Italy, 
163,295 (100,890) ; Netherlands, 54,067 (69,742); Great Britain, 109,753 (41,282); Norway, 
691,170 (459,162); Portugal, 1,940,156 (1,670,917); Turkey, 1,302,121 (684,927); Tunis, 
164,624 (55,655). 


Codfish—Total imports 8,927,286 (9,889,270) kg.: France, 6,255,938 (5,838,557) ; United 
States, 37,812 (4,007); Canada, 1,932,931 (3,750,990); Great Britain, 435,508 (282,808). 


Wheat—Total imports 597,909 (475,992) metric tons: British India, 302 (2,765); Egypt, 
1,408 (2,029); Argentine, 56,095 (48,073); Australia, 29,455 (6,025); Bulgaria, 3,780 (6,367) ; 
Yugoslavia, 14,875 (1,439); United States, 299,697 (233,710); Canada, 143,499 (169,261) ; 
Hungary, 33,048 (—); Roumania, 13,043 (3,597); Russia, 10 (2,422); Turkey, 152 (277). 


Wheat Flour—Total imports, 31,222 (49,124) metric tons: Egypt, 1,427 (1,424); 
Australia, 2,443 (3,736); Bulgaria, 198 (2,530); France, 588 (1,443); Yugoslavia, 189 (40); 
Hoo States, 20,918 (35,427); Italy, 3,082 (91); Canada, 1,241 (3,707); Hungary, 992 

Potatoes—Total imports, 32,093,871 (37,512,565) kilogrammes: Egypt, 2,464,557 
(3,625,690); France, 1,083,237 (1,679,893); Yugoslavia, 198,767 (58,154); Italy, 339,544 
(128,924); Cyprus, 8,348,032 (6,343,620); Hungary, 6,674,458 (9,727,367). 


Sugar—Total imports, 63,290 (60,847) metric tons: British India, 31 (502); Egypt, 8 
(119); Austria, 12 (27); Yugoslavia, 2,166 (68); United States, 84 (357); Italy, 652 (858) ; 
Netherlands, 49 (24); Great Britain, 104 (338); Dutch Indies, 4,267 (9,054); Hungary, 
6,637 (6,877) ; Czechoslovakia, 48,856 (37,390). 


_Molasses—Total imports, 2,307,601 (2,454,067) kilogrammes: Egypt, — (399,773) ; 
United States, 365 (24). 


Jams and Marmalades.—Total imports, 6,432 (9,238) kilogrammes: Egypt, 2,493 (2,069) ; 
France, 269 (250); Switzerland, 375 (247); United States, 690 (555); Italy, 159 (113); Great 
Britain, 1,991 (5,250). 

Raw Hides—Total imports, 5,821,998 (4,520,120) kilogrammes: Abyssinia, 236,014 
(213,486) ; British India, 1,642,305 (1,203,070); Egypt, 298,086 (602,762); Algeria, 132,465 
(42,057) ; Argentine, 578,259 (343,240); Belgium, 99,639 (17,182); France, 387,732 (412,029) ; 
French Africa, 36,630 (9,573); Germany, 76,804 (99,340); United States, 316,301 (141,796) ; 
Italy, 175,184 (86,590) ; Italian Africa, 21,212 (19,316); Netherlands, 34,725 (62,077) ; Turkey, 
15,403 (7,854). 

Leather—Total imports, 341,506 (320,261) kilogrammes: Belgium, 63,809 (45,792); 
France, 106,443 (105,182); Germany, 38,630 (33,150); United States, 73,935 (80,896); Italy, 
4,729 (2,175); Great Britain, 6,060 (9,440). 


Leather Belting—Total imports, 75.811 (77,054) kilogrammes: Belgium, 24,213 (35,096) ; 
France, 14,502 (10,335); Germany, 15,307 (9,595); United States, 456 (770); Great Britain, 
5,281 (10,309). 

Leather Shoes—Total imports, 5,817 (3,280) kg.: France, 826 (653); United States, 
2,833 (1,439); Great Britain, 363 (381). 


Lumber for Building Purposes—Total imports, 486,327 (364,781) cubic metres: Austria, 
2.793 (1,733); Bulgaria, 574 (1,525); France, 982 (431); Germany, 1,570 (386); Yugoslavia, 
200,209 (178,002); United States, 3,984 (1,890); Italy, 5475 (4312); Roumania, 181,909 
(146,920) ; Sweden, 32,745 (24,106); Turkey, 890 (374); Czechoslovakia, 3,090 (3,724). 

Lumber for Staves——Total imports, 10,157,550 (5,622,351) kilogrammes: France, 22,382 
(29.880); Yugoslavia, 7,593,655 (4,505,291); United States, 27,184 (4,877); Italy, 642,772 
(102,504); Roumania, 568,841 (267,952); Turkey, 266,490 (477,173). 

Lumber for Furniture Making—Total imports, 1,178,111 (755,319) kilogrammes: France, 
980,345 (249,642); United States, 46,355 (62,236); Italy, 9,089 (20,050); Roumania, 14,348 
(—); Turkey, 10,411 (5,114). 

Cement—Total imports, 75,935 (70,798) metric tons: Belgium, 11,809 (6,081); France, 
1.548 (1,188); Yugoslavia, 23,109 (17,899); Italy, 7,979 (8,276); Russia, 24,009 (13,195); 
Czechoslovakia, 531 (341). 

Tron Sheets—Total imports, 26,831 (21,264) metric tons: Belgium, 11,298 (9,062); 
France, 560 (460); Germany, 877 (1,123); United States, 2,429 (1,804); Great Britain, 
11,629 (9,260). 

Workmen’s Tools—Total imports, 1,085,155 (946,454) kg.: Belgium, 45,443 (79,079) ; 
France, 343,474 (361,821); Germany, 448,554 (361,866) ; United States, 37,096 (18,895) ; Italy, 
9.298 (4,383); Netherlands, 6,188 (1,682) ; Great Britain, 101,082 (70,902); Czechoslovakia, 
14,065 (1,486). 
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fe dlareibane Ghal imports, 10,996,301 (8,928,590) kg.: Belgium, 2,475,699 
(2 ay lee ela 3,957 086 (1,125,675); Germany, 2,790,797 (2,030,955); United States, 
60 017 (121.726) ; Italy, 91,099 (41,720); Netherlands, 41,004 (561,955); Great Britain, 1,134,547 
(2,139,260). 31 (17,116); Ger 78,503 

Safes-—Total imports, 258,236 (113,142) kg.: France, 87,3 Page Mosh ears 
(41 139); United States, 33,875 (16,468); Great Britain, 45,018 (13,080); Turkey, 764 (900). 


. : a jlogr : I ; 7,219) ; 

Zlectric Lamps—Total imports, 112,467 (107,129) kilogrammes: Austria, 14,037 (1 ) 3 
idee, io 108) Germany, 53,947 (52,826); United States, 908 (777) 3 Ttaly, 4,752 
(3,262) ; Netherlands, 557 (269); Great Britain, 1,525 (1,459) ; Hungary, 7,051 (6,903) ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 13,450 (13,226). hoses 

Engines, Steam, Kerosene, Gasoline, etc—Total imports, 2,849,960 (3;438,683) kilo- 
Ze elie aS 19,935 (78,093); Belgium, 74,777 (223,630) ; France, 43,546 (33,378) ; Ger- 
many, 1,411,343 (1,046,628); Switzerland, 42,590 (232,439) ; United States, 125,015 (51,888) ; 
Tialy, 46,096 (66,511); Great Britain, 728,770 (1,479,542). 

Tractors—Total imports, 91,672 (70,504) kg.: France, — (690) ; Germany, 20,522 (1,420) ; 
United States, 12,533 (—); Great Britain, 58,617 (53,744). 

Dynamos and Electric Motors—Total imports, 746,576 (715,818) kg.: Austria, 76,451 
(49.751) Been, 37,859 (40,438); France, 55,159 (59,456); Germany, 347,693 (415,602) ; 
taly, 31,706 (19,417); Great Britain, 83,186 (57,970); Sweden, 10,878 (8,878). 


Pumps—Total imports, 449,986 (520,583) kg.: Austria, 13,821 (40,749) ; Belgiym, 18,255 
(15,146) ane 68,325 (101,621); Germany, 135,944 (135,852); United States, 149,701 
(137,671); Italy, 20,742 (22,657); Great Britain, 18,316 (45,747). 


Industrial Machinery—Total imports, 8,045,772 (6,009,084) kg.: Austria, 124,664 
(125,808); Belgium, 364,334 (176,166); France, 896,551 (622,181); Germany, 3,436,582 
(3,072,704) ; Switzerland, 218,809 (461,874); United States, 672,462 (267,995); Italy, 308,595 
(195,236); Netherlands, 1,110 (2,164); Great. Britain, 1,791,629 (989,623); Czechoslovakia, 
80,222 (44,340). 


Agricultural Machinery—Total imports, 2,482,295 (3,011,779) ke.: Austria, 70,404 
(167,853); Belgium, 4,544 (25,962): France, 374,936 (406,756); Germany, 834,347 (633,656) ; 
United States, 560,475 (692,628); Italy, 21,137 (36,606); Great Britain, 269,443 (544,134). 

Lead—Total imports, 1,238,773 (1,175,048) ke.: Belgium, 385,898 (317,511); France, 
584,567 (427,791); Germany, 145,626 (305,645) ; United States, 5,312 (22,305); Great Britain, 
106,705 (101,746). 

* Tin—Total imports, 197,648 (18,222) ke.: France, 17,729 (2,986); United States, 2,015 
(2,907) ; Great Britain, 162,758 (162,455). 

Zine—Total imports, 476,665 (380,725) xg.: Belgium, 289,296 (262,184); France, 41,602 
(25,646) ; Germany, 56,270 (23,682); Great Britain, 12,884 (44,873). 

Copper and its Alloys—Total imports, 45,442 (82,050)ke.: Belgium, — (59,043); France, 
7,211 (1,127); Germany, 14,093 (17,711); Great Britain, 1,961 (3,474). _ 

Nickel—Total imports, 3,234 (1,580) kg.: Austria, 612 (853); Germany, 2,069 (516). 

Aluminium.—Total imports, 47,196 (21,814) kg.: France, 6,493 (5,360); Germany, 15,590 
(3,982) ; Switzerland, 22,108 (10,625) ; Great Britain, 2,690 (414). 


Metalic Merewry—TYotal imports, 2,547 (1,827) kg.: Germany, 869 (172); Italy, 161 
(887); Great Britain, 258 (102). 


Silver —Total imports, 60 (12) ke.: 


Car 


Typewriters —Total imports, 32,612 (24,066) ke.: Austria, 206 (114); France, 821 (532) : 
eee 10,415 (7,804) ; United States, 17,307 (13,349) ; Italy, 205 (148) ; Great Britain, 3,368 
1,858). 


Photographic Instruments—Total imports, 14,025 (7,704) kg.: France, 1,548 (302); 
Germany, 5,533 (2,921) ; United States, 5,639 (3,805) ; Great Britain, 524 (378). 


Gold or Platinwm.—Total imports, 2,060 (150) ke.: France, 90 (—); Germany, 1,070 


Phonographs—Total imports, 209,672 (166,232) kg.: France, 10,734 (6,536); German 
ree aa) United States, 16,788 (13,362); Italy, 1,248 (376) ; Great Britain, 80.175 
AT , 


Tartaric Acid—Total imports, 176,944 (158,383) ke.: France, 58,118 (46,255) - 
23,058 (12,111) ; Italy, 93,610 (99,696). ther * 1 BELLE (AO20 ee 
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Carbonate of Potash—Total imports, 315,126 (254,717) kg.: Belgium, 30,193 (26,672) ; 
France, 9,100 (90,269); Germany, 128,821 (2,210); Great Britain, 36,418 (121). 


Carbonate of Soda—Total imports, 4,282,676 (4,368,496) ke.: Egypt, 33,577 (50,762) ; 
Belgium, 3,186,372 (1,150,302); France, 28,724 (2,024,120); Germany, 243,317 (137,419) ; 
United States, 776 (22,750); Italy, 76,188 (179,536); Netherlands, 20,087 (—); Great 
Britain, 672,201 (758,218) . 


_ Copper Sulphate—Total imports, 3,408,999 (2,540,653) kg.: France, 150.230 (247,540) ; 
Germany, 400,355 (204,972); Italy, 26,943 (27,121); Great Britain, 2,631,938 (2,041,251). 


Tron Sulphate—Total imports, 3,440 (528) kg.: France, 500 (513); Germany, 109 (15). 


_ Calcium Chloride—Total imports, 517,916 (479,445) keg.: France, 80,743 (156,622) ; 
Germany, 198,794 (74,309); Italy, 46,669 (106,907); Great Britain, 188,365 (136,021). 


Naphthaline—Total imports, 560,881 (538,813) kg.: Belgium, 129,078 (145,527); France, 
276 (10,108) ; Germany, 378,391 (329,277) ; Italy, 3,422 (8,390); Great Britain, 47,824 (46,617). 


Glycerine —Total imports, 114,151 (170,819) kg.: France, 62,181 (436,338); Germany, 
14,561 (64,875); Netherlands, 3,490 (5,237); Great Britain, 33,213 (59,632). 


Chemical Fertiizers—Total imports, 15,798,858 (15,106,750) kg.: Belgium, 513,915 
(1,301,089); France, 1,197,594 (1,899,492); Germany, 10,304,365 (6,674,729); United States, 
1,800,873 (2,762,684); Netherlands, 654,393 (630,632). 


Patent Medicines —Total imports 102,456 (95.019) ke.: France, 47,291 (46,299) ; Germany, 
16,544 (14,934); Switzerland, 10,401 (6,234); United States, 15,714 (12,813); Italy, 1,224 
(2,303) ; Great Britain, 8,959 (10,194). 


Tanning Material—Total imports, 4,016,179 (3,749,343) kg.: Egypt, 28,516 (16,443); 
Argentine, 1,688,730 (1,392,045); Belgium, 12,498 (42,220); France, 836,076 (806,878) ; 
Germany, 171,494 (128,490); United States, 4,915 (26,363); Italy, 327,922 (367,451); Great 
3ritain, 27,128 (20,877) ; Turkey, 605,827 (639,562). 


Cellulose —Total imports, 6,950,765 (4,272,755) ke.: Sweden, 5,864,690 (3,579,864) . 


Cardboard-—Total imports, 2,067,315 (2,285,020) kg.: Austria, 601,431 (584,638) ; Belgium, 
34,378 (14,136); France, 739,988 (625,560); Germany, 313,218 (486,822); Yugoslavia, 45,926 
(67,464); Italy, 34,129 (84,846); Great Britain, 47,254 (51,518); Sweden, 90,696 (170,612) ; 
Czechoslovakia, 82,412 (147,915). 


Wrapping Paper—Total imports, 2,130,006 (2,636,853): ke.: Austria, 159,283 (145,503) ; 
Belgium, 173,704 (258,573); France, 29,106 (48,842); Germany, 513,342 (797,857); United 
States, 4,848 (3,022); Italy, 123,819 (103,320); Netherlands, 65,777 (148,726); Great. Britain, 
51,317 (39,189) ; Sweden, 436,976 (612,845) ; Czechoslovakia, 498,457 (411,489). 


Newsprint —Total imports, 7,568,842 (9,168,242) ke.: Austria, 260,959 (334,363) ; Belgium, 
88,431 (21,600); Germany, 4,005,280 (5,128,469) ; Italy, 298,308 (704,183) ; Netherlands, 23,806 
(10,071) ; Sweden, 1,583,210 (1,454,973) . 


Writing Paper—Total imports, 2,091,732 (2,248,438) ke.: Austria, 522,245 (529,104) ; 
Belgium, 46,726 (45,598); Germany, 234,996 (385,561) ; Yugoslavia, 198,766 (323,248); Italy, 
14,810 (24,450); Netherlands, 115,857 (157,709); Great Britain, 30,179 (29,873); Sweden, 
11,546 (411,322); Czechoslovakia, 107,119 (214,505). 


Blotting Paper—Total imports, 39,975 (33,064) kg.: France, 15,374 (11,091); Germany, 
8,276 (4,589). 


Rubber Tubing and Hose—Total inyports, 59,086 (41,258) ke.: Franee, 10,053 (11,906) ; 
Germany, 12,342 (6,394); United States, 9,178 (5,354); Italy, 3,383 (1,687); Great Britain, 
4,514 (1,695) ; Czechoslovakia, 2,557 (3,980). 


Rubber Cloth and Goods—Total imports, 201,285 (162,456) kg.: Austria, 16,059 
(11,050); Belgium, 4,825 (5,100); France, 26,797 (24,368); Germany, 30,781 (28,530); United 
States, 21,928 (22,872); Italy, 20,599 (18,630); Great Britain, 50,225 (34,709); Hungary, 
5,047 (733); Czechoslovakia, 7,721 (8,081). 


Jute Bags, Old and New—Total imports, 1,951,193 (1,883,228) kg.: British India, 
760,899 (711,473); Egypt, 183,779 (252,139); Belgium, 24,224 (34,365); France, 5,613 
(22,621); Germany, 1,442 (1,152); United States, 178,216 (301,370) ;. Italy, 169,519 (160,378) ; 
Netherlands, 81,708 (31,842); Great Britain, 276,574 (189,518); Czechoslovakia, 213,165 
(79,492). 


Motor Vehicles—Total imports, 3,440 (2,175) units: France, 175 (181); Germany, 
587 (18); United States, 2,491 (1,802); Italy, 125 (76); Great Britain,.36 (49). 

Chassis with or without Motor—Total imports, 1,991,959 (1,038,644) kg.: France, 330 
(8,200); United States, 1,945,348 (958,671); Italy, 29,780 (18,620). 
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Tires—Total imports, 1,121,935 (831,117) kg.: Egypt, 36,585 (51,549) ; Belgium, 46,071 
(29,525) « France, O5LST7 (210,947); Germany, 33,628 (12,660); United States, 381,777 
(305,280) ; Italy, 222,891 (135,170); Great Britain, 135,477 (69,988) . : 

Inner Tubes—Total imports, 84,884 (49,129) kg.: Belgium, 3,807 (1,785); France, 22,1838 
(15,680) : United States, 28,428 (19,476); Italy, 14,361 (5,607); Great Britain, 14,118 
(3,903). 

Motor Vehicle Accessories—Total imports, 42,735 (30,746) kilogrammes: France, 1,697 
(3,457); Germany, 13,411 (7,404); United States, 18,540 (4,944) ; Italy, 1,768 (855); Great 
Britain, 978 (10,277). 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 


Greek imports and exports by countries for 1929 and 1928 were distributed 
as follows:— 


Greek Imports and Exports by Countries 


Imports Difference Exports Difference 
Country 1929 1928 1929 1928 
In Thousands of Paper Drachmae 

IDEAO anos! do op doe SOmeenmeoN oc 257 656 267,223 — 9,567 307,208 263,345 + 43,863 
PNUISUTIO Matton Gee ME mss, eS oi8)) gee 153,592 118,646 + 34,946 177,307 88,354 + 88,953 
Ielouariapa tar seme lsle, 27+ 6\0)  cieiiiters 486,794 506,150 — 19,356 228,124 155,916 + 72,208 
TRUE RET Sania Sy Sci cis Sep eases 243 644 254,394 — 10,750 29,717 24,142 + 5,575 
IEA GL any ao Uo) lip Rune. OKC 902,380 867,296 ++ 35,084 424 655 314,168  -+110,487 
Germany cia Meey es ke pelea) tee teste 1,249,366 1,071,171 +178 ,195 1,614,089 1,627,144 — 13,355 
FULOSIAVIA Mowe eon tite.~ | edn kels 792,791 605,453 -++-187,338 31,639 39,027 — 7,388 
Switzerland e sides ace esis sisi ysisn ce 123,094 129,013 — 5,919 14,188 9,729 + 4,459 
United sistabestwrires cs |e s lel flere 2,090,933 1,957 ,454 +133 ,479 1,114,048 1,256,219 —142,171 
S)awiel ads ay ame fal Ok Peete a 21,481 12,886 + 8,595 683 1,220 — 537 
Galaup kere eceted Hebe. eis aueteis's 739 ,232 645,895 ++ 93,337 1,277,981 1,038,638 +239 ,343 
CANACaM SWAN tel telel oe eyals Coe een late 715,784 882,312 166,528 1,801 4,917 — 3,116 
Netherlands reins) lei maa tisteuietiees 269,893 210,532 + 59,361 296,530 282,620 + 13,910 
GreatitBritainge, aoe Ried tee 1,663,277 1,795,426 —132,149 826,280 827,570 — 1,290 
NORWAY Wiser isles cee fae atts atoll ols 35,789 33,459 + 2,330 17,944 3,232 s+ 14,712 
oun cary iwc sipece Geli dsm ws 239,556 108,810 -+-130,746 21,645 21,077 + 568 
Rigumiamaayite st wee eeecteny eee Ie mes 885,842 796,990 -+ 88,852 96,872 56,658 + 40,214 
PRUSSIA sce Uayytectel | ceith Geet icra tal Ses 279,897 339,586 — 59,689 Rialalyy 1,706 + 3,411 
Sweden au aheicuetiourelres eeu 138,804 118,916 + 19,888 233,070 40,758 +192,312 
Monkey wri cn seeps eaeays epaae 339,054 259,048 + 80,006 13,620 19,390 — 5,770 
Czechoslovakia. . Moy tole ae RAR 458,561 479 245 — 20,684 77,414 78,786 — 1,372 
Other countries 2, ee sh) tse wes 1,188,111 949 217 +238 ,894 175,264 127,159 + 48,105 
TRO tall eee eg eis ys inode kere 13,275,531 12,409,122 +866,409 6,985,196 6,282,075 +703,121 


In 1929 the United States was the principal source of supply of the Greek 
market, followed by the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Roumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, and Canada, Germany, Italy, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France, in the order named, were Greece’s best customers. As com- 
pared with 1928, imports from Austria, France, Germany, Yugoslavia, the United 
States, Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Hungary, Roumania, Sweden, and 
Turkey, and exports to Egypt, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Hungary, Roumania, Russia and Sweden 
increased. On the other hand, declines were recorded in the imports from 
Egypt, Belgium, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Canada, Great Britain, Russia and 
Czechoslovakia, and in the exports to Germany, Yugoslavia, the United States, 
Spain, Canada, Great Britain, Turkey and Czechoslovakia. 


EXPORTS BY CATEGORIES 


Greek exports for 1929 and 1928 were detailed as follows, quantity, tonnage 
and value being given:— 
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Greek Exports by Categories 


1929 1928 

In In 
C ’ 1000 Paper 1000 Paper 
ategories— Metric Tons Drachmae Metric Tons Drachmae 
Live stock and fishery.. .. .. .. .. 685 42,241 621 57,540 
Agricultural productsiae 7 ee eae 4,555 13,249 10,453 20,391 
Colonial goods and vegetable products. . 182,101 5,268,839 188,591 4,543,112 
Oils ‘and ‘oil ‘seeds..2". eee eee 27,409 438,513 19,809 265,730 
Spirituous beverageg:e i antes eee 139,858 622,699 126,425 525,502 
Sugar and confectionery products.. .. 145 3.114 173 3,475 
Leather, leather goods and hides.. .. 3,270 151,249 4,149 194,417 
Forest products and articles in wood. 12,600 82,887 15,635 105,051 
Minerals. .~1 xing. Dae Sone 328,379 126,071 250,055 128,688 
Metals and metal goods.. .. .. .. «- 8,050 37,292 8,736 283,023 
Scientific and musical instruments.. .. 7 1,031 40 748 
Pottery and glassware.. .. .. .. .. s 633 2,111 478 1,713 
Industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals 33,052 63,470 13,385 44.835 
Perfumery and soap... ia): eee 1,391 16,052 1,408 17,607 
Colours and tanning materials... .. .. 3,338 9,604 2,147 9,029 
Paper ‘and paper’ goods.:':. 5... sees 1,038 7,972 1,418 7,442 
Textilési... . 0/4) dam tt 1,654 67,493 1,430 67,335 
Hats...000.0 Si oe ae o 548 2 376 
Vehicles aie cca’ ss Sa ee eee 115%3} 4,645 53 2,320 
Ammunition and explosives.. .. .. .. 60 2,344 9 390 
Totals. (:4. 35 eee puree 748,743 6,985,196 645,493 6,282,075 


Leaf tobacco is the leading item of Greek exports, followed by currants and 
wines, whilst agricultural produce constitute in round figures 70 per cent of 
Greece’s total exports, as will be observed in the following table which indi- 
cates principal Greek exports by commodities: — 


Greek Exports by Commodities 


1929 1928 
In In 

1000 Paper 1000 Paper 

~ Commodity— Metric Tons Drachmae Metric Tons Drachmae 
Théafstobacco.. « co. emer o nner 50,055 3.948.553 48,903 3,211,897 
Winesine ce aa ek a Re enon re 131,664 567,837 22 boi 492,822 
Currantsyc;. 3 (3%. Ge eet ot) Rotem 68,812 876,350 79,463 959,725 
Driedefigs sec 20° sici)o a eietchan ate 16,870 104,039 14,560 90,643 
gc hay EEA ISI tic id do..q8 4,344 33,937 4,531 . 22 236 
ihm MME Err HO bo cn So os 12,176 249,571 7,581 144.750 
itieecbalsh: Ite a Uda Ho, Go. fo oo 15,085 178,347 15,303 161,985 
GrapeSiag, cc2 5 ace) oe) iain belemorennn oear nn ena 8,212 32,162 5,912 14,7438 
Oikg: EOE Rios ob Genss oc 6c 12,485 161,562 8,691 98,078 
Coenac..<.ss.'s o. s2 ape aye 544 20,857 528 16,401 
Ploney: as. os scl. en 56 1,477 34 795 
Raw. hides: . .. <A¥si0b sess) eee 3,207 147,121 4,007 185,153 
Pur PentiNe ss _ = / 5140's eestae ke eee ene 2,016 22,761 2,410 ‘ 36,837 
Marble is wp oe Bele. oe Ce een 3,597 3,194 2,249 2,608 
TEPOn sOTE iiss aca uetaee ele, ate ee 133.405 13,383 70,059 6,453 
Leads s, sie ‘ies, sere ee ttvele ors arene ee eee 4,387 37,391 6,023 47,396 
Chromitm, O©res << wns) suc) oleneateneeren romero 20,121 11,300 17,262 10,355 
Caleined magnesite... lm clitlaeretemnct: 9,858 9,973 16,567 12,898 
Eimer yiss vs «oleh hele, so) kaa: a) ede aren NS 19,420 16.050 18,658 
Iron pyrites:: <. «sre * th: ee 96,911 10,705 79,600 8,387 
i hol PPP C Oe TEA OR od bo oe ae ck 7,493 31,200 1,400 5,819 
GSoapis costs a) sleuth on 0 cee eee 1S) 15,862 1,325 17,070 
Car petsicc Sis Moyatiaie (ie teal ecnate mt en er neae 47 8.715 56 13,436 
<i EEE ES Se Sk oc. 60 34,575 90 37,174 
Gotton vari.) fs ale tego mee ae em 31 1,054 55 1,554 


Canada’s Trade With Greece 


Among Greece’s sources of supply, Canada occupied in 1929 and 1928 
respectively, according to Greek official statistics, eighth and fifth ranks. The 
imports from the Dominion amounted to 719,070,827 drachmae ($9,587,611) 
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in 1929 as compared with 884,989,437 drachmae ($11,799,859) in the preceding 
year, thus showing a decline of 165,918,610 drachmae ($2,212,248). Exports 
trom Greece to Canada were estimated at 1,950,390 drachmae ($26,005) in 1929 
and 5,272,780 drachmae ($70,308) im 1928 a decrease of 3,322,390 drachmae 
($44,298). The trade. balance in favour of Canada stood consequently at 
$9,561,606 in 1929, as against $11,729,556 in 1928. Imports from Canada for 
the five months ended May 31, 1930 and 1929, respectively totalled 86,143,000 
drachmae ($1,148,573) and 367,365,520 drachmae ($4,898,206), and exports to 
Canada, 468,000 drachmae ($6,240) and 814,000 drachmaec ($10,853). The 
following tables give the values, converted into Canadian dollars, of the principal 
Greek imports from and exports to Canada for 1929 and 1928:— 


Principal Imports into Greece from Canada 


1929 1928 
Commodity $ $ 

IBiareeniesy jabs We quipd eck Aeon 7p) oO mtckd MSM Olle Siclonicio6 1 333 
IN Si ced: at inate Nae tansy iceRGIemetS (olde! Say) OED Olpme nln Asic tor 0m 2,333 
TOES UI TIC. Se ace oul aysjietacse Mes Pycied. silent Gidiece? ic 4.760 2,320 
OGM ENTS EMU ITATICC s:ceus tee, Ste vet cuckeney Pevuemisncell yore euned facts 2,008 300 
USI CUETe CLs) «titel Me Wate tlh wectg ut otmtaNelvintnige, a #79 Une 380,321 500,677 
Hisheesalteds smoked, Of aN WriNem. le ver ee ee 14,866 14,386 
VIC ciG MMI Ao ts vinteb leeitisr @ cl e MANUS sie seyey oe ee 9,071,168 10,896,617 
ADVAN TC MTOMNER hele. sce Menem Sea een Ua eter Cave ake usu “exe! Uiere use 91,377 323,617 
SUITS. TENN ORES MeN QuUO Pod: Meri olden a cy nos MARS tai 953 666 
ERT DCR eCh.© aia) Api ane hocs, eo 6 hen Say, om as 2,160 26 
PAP TOUR I COLTICL Viet) est eiak Mee seo ale) 2 ere ols 13,166 38,394 
SLOLATOPOAtPerIes, . . feb eroded vote Mopbmeree mye Wee ae 088 522 
BVVO-OG 1D ULIOR aR Pes eve aalisie | Yatabiare SLUN sae sia GREE ae 5,4 ohio 4,066 
Jute’ bags, new and second-hand..*.. .. 2. .. .. 2.663 8,022 
Passenger motor vehicles it. s Sap RO ese hoe ole by tack sre 5,266 

Mo pail.) (25, “SARA ca Wade Hcttds sete’, see 9,587,611 11,799,859 


Exports from Greece te Canada 


(CTR RGAE) th ae Siegel haart ree oot CTA eager Si aes ge 7,706 63,200 
CHORD ES GESIG 57 ila ONG teoial Manno e. doy ocubG saath: 503 192 
Olives. MDE Res. ks.) pokey hiaye Mark sh. pp sala MEMES Pate ae ade oh 8,009 3,042 
SDILIGMOUS SDE VELAGES a 45), At.c ashes Wikssn We iam ee cet 3,522 1.069 
SEL Wa CRM RRA An is DUK PANR hts ee MN ke ip cue yy Ari 6,265 133 
Magnesite. . Say a th ee 2,667 
1B OVE aera hee eRe See a eat Reh ey oe 26,005 70,303 


_ In 1929, as compared with 1928, imports from the Dominion declined in 
dried codfish, wheat, wheat flour, and agricultural machinery. The decline in 
the imports into Greece from Canada in 1929, it will be seen, were mainly due to 
the decrease in purchases of wheat and flour. pe 


GREEK OFFICIAL STATISTICS AND CANADA’S EXPORTS TO GREECE 


It should be noted that in the figures credited to Canada those for New- 
foundland are included, and as a result the returns under “codfish” must be 
eredited to Newfoundland as it is Labrador codfish that is imported On ‘the 
other hand full credit is not given the imports from Canada: only ihe goods 
which were shipped direct from Canada are represented, Greek statistics not 
taking into account the country of origin—all goods coming to this market bein 
credited to the country from which they arrive direct, or if they have eee 
shipped in transit, to the country from which they are transhipped. Quite a 
eo ey. of Canadian goods are shipped to this market via New 

ork and other American ports, or London and Genoa, and some Canadian 
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The adverse conditions at present prevailing in the Greek market, the 
reluctance of Canadian exporters to grant credit facilities to Greek merchants, 
and the lack of direct communications and absence of a trade agreement with 
Greece, are hindrances to the development of the already existing trade, and to 
the introduction of new lines. Canadian products, with ‘the exception of wheat, 
flour, tinned fish and some agricultural machinery, are practically unknown in 
this field. In spite of the adverse factors which at present militate against the 
Dominion’s trade in this country, it is believed that there is room for improve- 
ment in certain commodities, and the possibilities of the Greek market are being 
dealt with in detail in another section of this report, under the heading 
Commodity Markets. 


Wale 
Centres of | Trade 


The three main centres in Greece for import trade are in order of import- 
ance, Athens-Piraeus, Salonica, and Patras, with Dedeagatch, Volo, Zante, 
Candia, Cavalla, Calamata, Catacolo, Corfu, Cephalonia, Laurium, Mitylene, 
Prevesa, Rethymno, Samos, Sy ra, Canea, Chios, and other ports, also effecting a 
certain amount of direct import trade. The Athens-Piraeus market serves more 
particularly Central Greece and the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus, and to a 
certain extent the whole of Greece and the islands; Macedonia, Thrace and 
Thessaly are catered to by Salonica for the major portion of their imports; and 
Patras is mainly the market for the western coast of the Peloponnesus. 


The share in imports for each port during 1929 and 1928 was as follows:— 


1929 1928 
Port Metric Tons Metric Tons 

Piraeus: <2) SR ee ea) says, Maes eet 091096 1,305,833 
Dedeagartclt je ity ate: stein ie ests a/eie ny ven ioc sein 29,189 24,680 
Volo. es." [eS Rae, Daemon ell) ens ABN aroun a ee 124,989 104,650 
ante ns as ac ER eer eee ooh, che Mee ok hamee Seo 3,425 
Cand laine 4 sy ieee ae eet aer enone ie Fated th oie ghar atas 30,801. 24.437 
Sialonica.. sc c cea crcue terior aie Ro ie eee ae ore 482,320 408.101 
Cavalla.. . & SRS Se erence cian. atc Semmihs 28,431 28,453 
Calamataics, (lit Sa RRe eet oe wis aeRN en ee yee 72,259 58,260 
Catacolo ints ee ees rane sce ots areas 11,299 10,086 
Corti’: i os) sro leper aT ee omen eehncts) ce ian inl ore 32,802 30,157 
Cephalonia.:.2) aga soe me. ah th arcane 2,651 2,186 
IPChvowac MMe Teck oc ton! so! Go winapicm ates o LoMisS 29,330 
Mitylene so 123)\ oo a ate Serene Re mies RM cree 29,746 20,486 
Patras. ie6 ioe he a eee eee a2 LOT 127,433 
Pr eVeS8i.) 5. sisyua the cere Se etn ar eee 7,206 6,709 
Rethymno'! 28 ase se eee a et ene ty St eee a 2,030 1,564 
Sarid. 20) second wate eee het sits omens Tenn Tire ot cas 6,339 6,303 
Syva. w-) voy (> oh\wace so SU Sead opt tent are ero reser saat 37,954 40,154 
C anea. sijat ga<et-» 8:fll aria Nigedtalat ROL CAA ce tia erin Ste lo eae 16,051 9,456 
Chios... sce vaon pecch creme ten rete tele or one-act ars 16,864 15,078 
Other por ts. soa pbohy CPeaM RR cob AERC oe hare aah 163,634 102,375 

Totals. .ts,. spe ee pee ic em os i OOS 2,359,156 


ATHENS-PIRAEUS 


Athens-Piraeus, the population of which in round figures is 700,000, is the 
most important commercial as well as financial and industrial centre of Greece. 
Out of total imports amounting to 2,774,698 and 2,275, 213 metric tons in 1929 
and 1928 respectively, the Athens- Piraeus share stood at 1,509,096 and 1,305,833 
metrie tons, thus indicating that about three-fifths of Greece’s total import trade 
is effected in this centre. In regard to finance, it may be said that the Stock 
Exchange is in the capital, as are the headquarters of all Greek banks and 
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fmancial establishments of importance. The Athens-Piraeus area also contains 
the largest proportion of industrial plants in Greece—chemical fertilizer, glass- 
ware, soap, silk, colophony, carpet, textile, flour milling, cotton and silk thread, 


hardware, box, and tile. 
ATHENS-PIRAEUS IMPORT TRADE 


According to official statistics, the commodities imported into Greece through 
the port of Piraeus amounted in 1929 and 1928 respectively to 1,574,870 and 
1.366.666 metric tons. Of these quantities, 1,509,096 and 1,305,833 metric tons 
were destined for this country, whilst 65,744 and 60,833 metric tons represented 
the volume of goods in transit. Details regarding species and volume of the 
articles imported into Greece via Piraeus for consumption during the past two 
years are given hereafter :— 


Greck Imports via Piraeus by Commodities (for Consumption) 


: 1929 1928 
Commodity In Metric Tons 

Di emeuOC may L1SINeT Vacue Secon cae) SiceiNse Rial eps) Geis’ ni shesl sete 19,360 18,564 
NoricGuliutale ProdUuctsts relies. ciege = ye) ie es cel ste 342,672 272,121 
Colonial goods and vegetable products.. .. .. .. .. 19,123 11,719 
Oilswanawonleseeds'. ue. cuatiek Gre weleduerePte kcucuuccss use? Gpaiemeks 25,219 18,376 
SDUGMPUOUSMDEVCLALCS..0us s. cele iiiieiyulaey 1 ciatsie | cle wee 2,340 IOay7 
Sugar and confectionery products... .. .. .. .. .. - 24,350 22,046 
Leather, leather goods and hides... .. .. .. 2. +. «: 1,336 985 
Forest products and articles in wood.. .. .. .. .. 103,199 85,990 
BVT a Seven tes Le Sa SPR ENA ROTM nics Sods les Divs, Mabel Inte! Mane 801,664 712,962 
Wetalsiandemetal COOdsien era yisi< eye cisions be wl fos ele 86,510 94,664 
Scientific and musical instruments... .. .. .. .. .. 1,262 1,276 
PoteryamaMalassWwarGae ste las es Biel eeitse: tebe. ele lous 8,287 6,628 
Industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals... .. .. .. 37,999 23,038 
[PeriumenyaandesSOaD. cai Ns beret hemes ake ge ene Be 187 138 
Colours) and stonningwmaterialscr. oa. uy. ates seein 3,884 3,027 
Paper and wDApeM COOUR am eaymte sss, level eumete arene uate 13,666 15,205 
iubpber and) nubbervooods 4.0. emescsiet ae melas 469 541 
EMEC SSneeta at eye peste eee Gels: Sal hase tah ones, sue ee ot Cs 11,290 11,481 
SPONUMIASPCOOUS A TIGME CONS <1. cats aise tlcmim ew Mere ces emuele, alle 64 55 
VEL Seamer eh Crciaatc ie RRC aM canes: aust Cieaehikes Came tut: eh aboe Ward ome |e 63 65 
WACHIMONGG cc emer cease Mea A ie Nc, Ao erad ear tite pues et ton 5,479 3,486 
PATON GONNA CME PLOSNVER: « eb Uueruueten © euler. ac clk -< 50 128 
Migiume cV.eSselann.) Lataretiel, <<, ce bition eeeeke Caaicisionecp toe 367 1,220 
Miscellaneous) a. veemate tet! Cibis Rien I oor BN FRCL 45,5 256 201 

SMobalhset UN MMos). ec ou Migniste. Meine Gln, Sey Ushep ere DU 9L09G 1,305,833 


During 1929, Great Britain was the leading country for imports via Piraeus, 
followed by Russia, the United States, Roumania, Turkey, and Canada. It 
should be noted, however, that Greece’s imports from the Dominion in 1929 via 
Piraeus showed a decrease of 36,737 metric tons as compared with the preceding 
year. Canada’s products consisted principally of wheat and flour. 


REGIONS SERVED BY THE ATHENS-PIRAEUS MARKET 


_ itis difficult to draw a sharp line between the regions served by the Athens- 
Piraeus market and those importing direct or supplied through other ports. In 
a general way, however, it may be stated that Central Greece and the eastern 
coast of the Peloponnesus come almost exclusively under the Athens-Piraeus 
ee whilst the more of Greece and the islands deal on the one hand 
with foreign countries direct and to a certain exten -Pi 
denending upon the nature of the goods imported, ee fee of omen Gee 
ports of call of steamers from abroad, or again the representative’s organization 
Goods imported in limited quantities into Greece, as well as goods necessitating 
a real technical knowledge on the part of the representative, are generally 
imported through Piraeus for later distribution throughout the country, Repre- 
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sentatives having branch houses in the principal centres of Greece also prefer 
as a rule to receive all imports through Piraeus, whence they are shipped on 
Greek coastal vessels as and when they are required. It may be added that 
goods. from certain countries come to Greece exclusively or mainly through 
Piraeus, the vessels on which these goods are shipped calling only at Piraeus 
or at the principal Greek ports, with the result that such goods, when needed 
in the islands or some other parts of Greece, have for the larger part to be 
brought from Piraeus. For instance, shipments from Marseilles and Alexandria 
to Crreece are effected exclusively through Piraeus, whilst American steamers as 
a rule call only at Patras and Piraeus, and very irregularly at Salonica and 
other ports of. a lesser importance. British vessels are coming regularly to 
Patras, Piraeus and Salonica, with some steamers also calling at other ports 
when necessary. On the other hand, Austrian, German and Czechoslovakian 
exports to this market via Trieste reach practically all Greek ports. This isi 
also the case with Italian goods. But it remains that the larger share of Greek 
imports are received through Piraeus, which explains the fact that besides’ 
Central Greece and the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus, which are its imme- 
diate outlets, the Athens-Piraeus market also deals to some extent with the 
whole of Greece and the islands. However, on account of the heavy dues 
imposed in the port of Piraeus, occasioned by constant harbour labour disputes, 
a tendency on the part of Continental Greece and the islands to import direct is 
becoming more and more evident. But it is hoped that the coming establishment 
of a free zone and the consequent reduction in charges and formalities will 
help the Athens-Piraeus market to keep its supremacy. 


Central Greece-—Central Greece, which is directly served by the Athens- 
Piraeus market, includes the peninsula and plain of Attica on the east, the 
plains of Thebes, Levadia and Kiphissos on the north, the valley of Amfissa to 
the south and the rich valley of Aheloos to the west. Attica, which constitutes 
the immediate hinterland of Athens-Piraeus, has extensive vineyards, mainly 
around Megara, Eleusis and Marathon: the characteristic product of the region 
is wine. Olives, olive oil, cereals, fruits and vegetables are also produced, but 
only on a small scale. Attica is considered as being the driest region in Greece, 
and it is on account of this that agricultural production, with the exception of 
vines, has never been developed to any great extent. The peninsula of Attica 
is also the most important mining region in Central Greece; it contains, 
particularly in the Laurium district, rich deposits of iron ore, lead, manganese, 
iron pyrites, etc. Megara, with a population of 10,400 inhabitants, and Eleusis, 
with 4,300, are the principal towns in the Athens-Piraeus hinterland. In the 
plains of Thebes, Levadia and Kiphissos, wheat, cotton, vines, tobacco and fruits 
are grown. The town of Thebes, situated on the Athens-Salonica railway line 
and facing the wheat-producing plain of the same name, having a population of 
7,100 inhabitants, together with Levadia, whose population is placed at 12,500 
inhabitants, are the principal towns in this area. The long and narrow valley 
of Amfissa produces excellent olives. Amfissa, the main town, whose population 
is 5,300 inhabitants, is linked with the port of Itea by a carriage road. The 
valley of Aheloos, which is traversed by a local railway line, is the most 
productive region in Central Greece; tobacco and cereals are cultivated on a 
comparatively large scale and meadows in which numerous flocks of goats and 
sheep graze are abundant. Agrinion, with a population of 14,500 inhabitants, is 
the principal town and an important centre for tobacco manipulation and 
preparation. Another town of interest in this area is, to the south, Mesologhion, 
the principal industry of which is fishing. There are regular services of small 
coastal vessels between Piraeus and the valleys of Amfissa and Aheloos, whilst 
the other parts of Central Greece are linked with the Athens-Piraeus market by 
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rail or motor roads. Threshers, reapers, ploughs, machinery, machine tools, 
wheat, flour, provisions, and general merchandise are in fair demand in this part 


of Greece. 


The Feloponnesus—With the exception of the western coast, which imports 
its requirements mostly through Patras, the Peloponnesus deals with the Athens- 
Piraeus market, only small quantities of goods being imported direct, and the 
trade of Corinth being equally divided between Patras and Athens, In other 
words, the regions in the Peloponnesus which look to Athens-Piraeus for their 
supplies are the northeastern coastal strip, the plain of Argos, the plateaus of 
Tripolis and Megalopolis and the valley of Sparta. The northeastern coastal 
strip extends from Corinth (10,000 inhabitants), comprising the towns of Aeghion 
(11,000), Kiaton and Acrata (1,000 each), and ylocastron (2,300), all 
of which are situated on the Piraeus-Athens-Patras railway line. This region 
produces large quantities of currants of a high quality, grapes and olives. Some 
deposits of lignite, but of a mediocre quality, are also to be found in this district. 
In the fertile plain of Argos, the cultivation of currants gives way to that of 
erapes, vegetables, maize and tobacco. The products of the region as well as 
imports are concentrated in the town of Argos, whose population is placed at 
10,500 inhabitants. Imports are being shipped either by railway direct from the 
Athens-Piraeus market or by steamer from Piraeus through the port of Nauplia 
(7,000 inhabitants) to which Argos is linked by a fairly good road. The plateau 
of Tripolis is very fertile. The principal products grown are cereals, vegetables, 
erapes and currants, potatoes and fruits. Situated on the Athens-Calamata 
railway line, Tripolis (14,400 inhabitants) is the principal commercial town of 
this area. Its requirements are obtained in the Athens-Piraeus market, whence 
they come by rail, and the neighbouring towns get their supplies from this source. 
The Sparta valley is densely covered with olive and fruit trees. The principal 
town of this region, Sparta (5,700 inhabitants), gets its supplies either from 
Tripolis, with which it is linked by a fairly good macadamized road, or from the 
port of Gythion, which is nearer, but only to a small extent, the road between 
this port and Sparta being almost impassable. Finally, the Megalopolis plateau 
produces grapes, fruit and animal products. Megalopolis (2,400 inhabitants) is 
the largest town in this area. Imported goods are received from Piraeus by rail 
through the above town. 

The means of communication between Athens-Piraeus and these regions are 
mostly by rail and by sea. ‘The goods are shipped to the larger and more central 
towns, from whence they are distributed to the smaller towns, the larger share 
of the goods being transported by means of mules, owing to roads being either 
in a very bad state or non-existent. 

The population of Athens-Piraeus, Central Greece and eastern regions of 
the Peloponnesus combined is placed at over 2,000,000 inhabitants, but the 
importance of Athens-Piraeus resides in the fact that, besides these regions in 
the immediate vicinity, trade is being effected with the whole of Greece and the 
islands, as has already been stated in this report. The demand in these regions 


is mainly for wheat, flour, provisions, timber, agricultural machinery and tools, 
manufactured goods, ete. \ 


_Epirus—The essentially mountainous configuration of the province of 
Epirus does not allow any extensive cultivation, but cattle-raising is somewhat 
more developed. The products grown are barley, grapes, and olives The 
economic importance of this territory is insignificant, Jannina (20 500 inhab- 
itants) is the principal town, and Preveza (8,600 inhabitants) is the port 
through which trade is conducted. Import business is to a limited extent cartes 
on direct with foreign countries, but the larger share of imported goods comes 


roueh Patras and Piraeus, whence they are transhipped on small coastal 
vessels. a ; 
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Cyclades Islands ——The principal islands of this group are Kea, Kythnos, 
Syra, Serifo, Sifnos, Milos, Andros, Tinos, Mykonos, Naxos. These islands have 
a generally arid soil, with the result that agricultural production is confined to 
limited quantities of cereals, vegetables, potatoes (Naxos), tobacco and excellent 
grapes (Serifo), fruits (Andros), olives, olive oil and good-quality wine (Naxos). 
The actual wealth of these islands consists of minerals. There are deposits of 
iron and manganese in Kythnos, iron, zinc, iron pyrites, gypsum and gold, in 
Serifo, iron, zine, lead, tale and gold, in Sifnos; Naxos is:famous for its emery 
mines, which are under the control of the Government; Milos is rich in lead and 
millstones. Marble in important quantities is also cut in these islands. With 
the exeeption, however, of the iron mines of Serifo and the emery mines of Naxos, 
mining is not of great economic importance. 

As for import trade, it can be said that Syra deals to quite a large extent 
direct with foreign countries, whilst the other islands obtain their requirements 
cither from Athens-Piraeus or from Syra. A few years after Greece had obtained 
her independence, the port of Syra enjoyed a substantial trade, which, however, 
was gradually lost to Piraeus with the development of the latter port. But as 
4 result of the heavy charges imposed in the port of Piraeus, a portion of the 
trade to the Cyclades islands has in the past few years been regained by Syra, 
which, being on the route to Smyrna and Alexandria, has good steamship connec- 
tions. Wheat, flour, timber and manufactured goods form the bulk of the 
Cyclades islands’ import trade. 


Sporades Islands —Skyros, Skopelos and Skiathos are the most important 
islands in the Sporades group. The soil of these islands is generally rocky, but 
fertile where level. The main products are olive oil, wine, fruits and cheese. 
certain amount of fishing is also carried on, and some coloured marble is 
produced. These islands, for the larger part of their requirements of imported 
eoods, deal with the Athens-Piraeus market, Wheat, flour, timber, cement and 
general merchandise compose the imports of the Sporades islands. 


Crete-—The population of Crete numbers 386,427 inhabitants, of which 500 
are foreigners. The people of this island live rather frugally, but everybody 
works, and there seems to be more prosperity in this area than anywhere else 
‘n Greece. The capital of the island is Canea (26,000 inhabitants), but the most 
important town as regards commerce and population is Candia (33,400 inhab- 
itants). Canea and Candia are the two ports through which imported goods are 
received, Candia taking as its share about 30,000 metric tons annually, whilst 
approximately 16,000 metric tons enter Crete through Canea. Imports include 
wheat, flour, sugar, coffee, timber, cement, textiles, leather, kerosene, sulphur, 
eutomobiles, tractors, agricuitural machinery, and manufactured goods. Wheat 
and flour, mostly from the United States and Canada, are imported through 
Piraeus; of the other products received from abroad only a small portion is 
brought through Piraeus, the larger share ‘being received direct. Import business 
:s carried on through foreign manufacturers’ agents, wholesalers and commission 
agents in Candia or Canea, foreign firms seeming to give preference to Candia. 
Firms with a good standing can obtain credit facilities, whilst second-rate 
concerns have to pay either cash against documents or cash with order, depending 
on the commodity. Italy, Czechoslovakia, India, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Roumania, Holland and the United States have 
their agents in Crete. Vessels from different countries call frequently at Candia 
or Canea. 

With the exception of wheat and flour, imported through the port of Piraeus, 
Canadian produce is not to be met with in the market of Crete. 

The import trade in the island of Crete depends entirely upon the crops. 
This year the crop outlook is very good, and as a consequence it is estimated 
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that there will be an increase in imports as compared with last year. | The soil 
is very fertile, and favoured by the fine Mediterranean climate the cultivation of 
a great variety of products is possible. Olives, fruits, tobacco, currants, grapes, 
sultanas, wine, and olive oil are produced in comparatively large quantities. 
Sheep, goats and cattle are raised on quite a large scale, and dairying is 
developed in comparison with other parts of Greece. Exports generally exceed 
imports. 


Aegean Islands—The principal Greck islands in the Aegean are Mitylene, 
Chios and Samos. Mainly agricultural, their principal products are cereals 
(wheat, barley, and meslin), vegetables, cotton, tobacco, and grapes. Cattle 
and sheep are also raised. ‘There is a good market in these islands for agri- 
cultural machinery and tools. Imports are effected for the larger part through 
Piraeus. 


Ionian Islands —Situated along the western coast of Continental Greece and 
of the Peloponnesus, the principal Ionian islands are Corfu, Lefkas, Cephalonia 
and Zanate. These islands, generally fertile, are covered with fruit and olive 
trees and vines. Except Corfu, which is a market of its own, all the other 
Ionian islands receive their imported goods either direct from abroad or from 
Patras and Piraeus, Patras seeming to have the larger share of the import 
trade of the Ionian Islands. Imports consist principally of wheat, flour, textiles, 
and provisions. 


PROVINCIAL TOWNS 


With the exception of a few German travellers, foreign representatives do 
not as a rule visit the provincial towns in Greece, contenting themselves by 
calling at such centres as Athens-Piraeus, Salonica, Patras, Corfu, and some 
of the more important ports in the islands. The hinterland of the Athens- 
Piraeus market is not an exception to the general custom, but merchants in this 
centre, besides having agents in the small provincial towns, send their own 
travellers at periodical intervals to canvass the trade. Nevertheless, the old 
method still widely prevails—that is, provincial merchants and retailers to a 
large extent make their own purchases of imported goods at the occasion of 
regular visits to Athen-Piraeus. However, a special feature about the Athens 
Piraeus market is that for certain lines merchants in this centre have agents not 
only in the hinterland, but also in the more important agglomerations of Greece 
and the islands, these agents having in turn representatives in the small pro- 
vincial towns. This is due to the fact that goods from certain countries are 
received only through Piraeus or that some foreign firms appoint representatives 
only in the Athens-Piraeus market. 


PIRAEUS TRANSIT TRADE 


Goods in transit in the port of Piraeus amounted to 65,744 and 60,833 
metric tons for 1929 and 1928 respectively. These goods had as their final 
destination the Black Sea States, Turkey, Cyprus and the Dodecanese. The 
transit trade in this port is not considerable, due undoubtedly to heavy charges 
and intricate customs formalities, but it is hoped that it will received a great 
impetus when the free zone is in operation—that is, in about a year’s time—as 
better facilities will be afforded for import and transit trade as well as for 
handling, and storage fees will be considerably reduced. The intention of the 
Government in establishing a free zone in the Port of Piraeus is to obtain the 
transit trade that Salonica, owing to its geographical position, cannot obtain. and 
that which Constantinople has lost through lack of accommodation—that is 
the transit trade with Russia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Turkey in Asia, Cyprus 
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and a portion of the North African coast. Great hopes are held to attract goods 
from the Far East and South America, which will ultimately be re-exported all 
over the Levant. 


TRADE ROUTES 


On account of the fact that no regular steamer service exists between Cana- 
dian and Greek ports, Dominion produce arriving in Greece, except for wheat, 
which is brought direct by especially chartered steamers, comes mainly via 
Liverpool, London or New York, at which ports transhipment is effected. It 
goes without saying that this is a very unsatisfactory situation, but the nature 
of Canada’s trade with Greece and neighbouring countries would hardly warrant 
at the present time the establishment of a regular steamer service, unless, of 
course, a scheme could be arranged in virtue of which steamers plying between 
Canadian ports and ports in the Eastern Mediterranean would on their way stop 
at Piraeus. It is bevond doubt that if steamers coming from Canada called at 
Greek ports at regular intervals, coupled with most-favoured-nation rates of 
duty on the Dominion’s commodities, Canadian trade in this part of the world 
would receive, when conditions have improved, a great impetus. 

Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Germany, France, Italy, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Russia, Egypt, the Northern Continental countries, and the United States, 
maintain regular steamship services to Piraeus. 

Various Greek companies maintain regular services between the Piraeus and 
Alexandria, Port Said, Marseilles and Brindisi. The steamer services between 
Greek ports are confined to Greek vessels. 

According to the port’s statistics for 1929, the total number of steamers 
which called at Piraeus was 7,975 (6,545,917 tons), the most important regis- 
trations being: Greek, 5,859 (2,402,876 tons) ; Italian, 731 (1,519,441) ; British, 
441 (973,016); French, 154 (497,092); German, 147 (248,721); American, 82 
(186,345); Russian, 78 (110,298); and Dutch, 70 (103,008 tons). The total 
number of sailing vessels was 5,828 (163,212 tons), of which 5,734 (156,622 
tons) were of Greek registration. 


TRADING WITH MACEDONIA, THRACE AND THESSALY 


Bounded on the east by Turkey, on the north and west by Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia and Albania, on the southwest by the province of Thessaly, which until 
1912 was the Turkish frontier, Macedonia and Thrace constitute a portion of 
what is known as New Greece. The total population of Macedonia, Thrace 
and Thessaly, in which the Jand has been divided up by the Government into 
small holdings, exceeds two millions inhabitants. The principal centre for 
imported goods is Salonica. 


BASTERN MACEDONIA AND THRACE 


Eastern Macedonia and Thrace are entirely agricultural, with the excep- 
tion of mining on a small scale in some districts. The principal crop is 
tobacco, wheat, barley and maize being cultivated only to a small extent. 
There is also a certain amount of sheep breeding. 

The population of Eastern Macedonia and Thrace has more than tripled 
since the exchange of Greeks and Turks (1922-23) and now numbers approxi- 
mately one million inhabitants, close on 75 per cent of whom are refugees from 
Asia Minor, the remainder being composed of old Macedonians, with about 
95,000 Turks in Thrace. From a thinly populated territory with peoples of 
oriental habits, this area has therefore become a more densely populated terri- 
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tory with peoples more or less Europeanized, thus creating for pep 
eoods an important and entirely new market which will continue . grow. . 
refugees are more enterprising and industrious than the old Macedonians, an 

in this part of Greece a steady development worthy of the attention of exporters 
abroad is being observed. Towns of from 35,000 to 65,000 inhabitants have 
sprung up, and villages with modern dwellings have been built throughout 
these provinces in the last few years, electric light has been installed in every 
town and in most of the villages; drainage and drinking water works have 
been executed; roads are being built at the Government’s expense by private 
contractors: large areas upon which cereals will shortly be grown are being 
reclaimed; finally, much virgin soil 1s being tilled for the first time and an 
increasingly large area is being put under cultivation. 

The principal towns in Eastern Macedonia and Thrace are Serres, Drama, 
Xanthi and Comotini, with populations ranging from 35,000 to 40,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the port towns of Cavalla and Dedeagatch, with 65,000 and 15,000 
inhabitants respectively. All these towns are on the main railway line between 


Europe and Constantinople, except Cavalla, which has no railway communica- 


tion. Either roads or tracks connect up the various towns and villages, and 
an intense and regular motor traffic both in passengers and goods is carried 
on during the dry months of the year—that is, from March to November. For 


imported commodities Salonica is the market which serves the towns and | 


villages in Eastern Macedonia and Thrace, as well as those in Western Mace- 
donia and Northern Thessaly, Southern Thessaly being supplied from the 
Athens and Piraeus markets. 


WESTERN MACEDONIA AND THESSALY 


Western Macedonia is both agricultural and industrial. The main crops 
are tobacco, cotton, maize, cereals, and silk cocoons; sheep and goats are also 
reared. The industrial concerns consist of flour mills, hemp, rope and twine 
factory, cotton, wool and silk spinning and weaving mills. In the Thessalian 
oan the principal crops are cereals, tobacco and cotton. Large areas of lands 
are beimg brought annually under cultivation and extensions are being made 
in the manufacturing industries in this part of Greece. 
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PROVINCIAL TOWNS LITTLE KNOWN 


Surprisingly little is known about the provincial towns in Macedonia, Thrace 
and Thessaly, none of them being visited by foreign representatives, except by 
a few German travellers, nor even by the Salonica merchants who have not 
considered personal acquaintance necessary as most of the purchasing of imported 
goods is done during periodical visits made to Salonica by the provincial mer- 
chants and retailers. However, the rapid increase in motor passenger services 
and the improvement in and construction of roads will soon bring about much 
closer contact. In the towns of Macedonia and Thrace there are practically 
no old-established merchants, nor any commission agents, but as these towns 
grow direct trade through commission agents in Salonica or on the spot is bound 
to come, particularly if direct steamship communication is established as a 
result of port improvements which it is proposed to carry out at Cavalla and 
eisewhere, and when the size of individual orders is large enough to warrant 
direct shipment. This is likely to take place at no distant date. 


PARTICULARS OF PROVINCIAL TOWNS 


Komotini.—The capital of Thrace and seat of the Governor-General and 
Court of Assizes, Komotini has a population which has grown from 3,000 in 
1919 to 35,000, comprising 17,000 Greeks, 15,000 Turks, and 1,500 each of 
Armenians and Jews. Unlike the remainder of Thrace and the province of 
Macedonia where tobacco predominates, the area in which this town is situated 
is devoted to general agriculture, the products being wheat, barley, maize, 
sesame, tobacco, almonds, dried fruit, silk cocoons, and wool. Wheat is the 
staple crop. Business conditions generally are good and the standard of com- 
mercial morality is high. Local purchases are made verbally without any 
written contract, drafts being given only in payment of imported goods. The 
market is not visited by agents, and local merchants are obliged to go period- 
ically to Salonica to make their purchases. Goods are received either by train 
direct from Salonica or by boat from Salonica to Dedeagatch and thence by 
train. Italian goods only are shipped to Dedeagatch from their country of 
origin, thereby gaining an advantage. There is in Komotini a fair demand for 
the following: Threshers, reapers, ploughs, tractors, maize shellers, wire netting 
and barbed wire, and binder twine, these being at present supplied by German 
and American manufacturers. The local agricultural co-operative union com- 
menced working only two years ago and so far has not placed many orders. 
The machinery now in use is owned by local farmers, mostly Turks, but none 
of them are wealthy, and owing to the sub-division of land into small holdings 
future purchases will be made by the co-operative societies and unions. Passen- 
ger cars ply between Komotini and Xanthi, but the demand for these is small. 
Transport of produce and other merchandise is mostly done by bullock carts, 
and very few commercial motor vehicles are in use. As for general merchandise, 
it may be stated that owing to the large proportion of native population there 
is a mixed trade to meet both European and Eastern tastes. 


Xanthi—The town of Xanthi is situated on the Salonica-Constantinople 
line, between Drama and Komotini, and will shortly be connected by a new 
road now in course of construction to the port of Cavalla forty miles to the 
south. The population of Xanthi has trebled during the last few years and is 
now just under 40,000 inhabitants, one-half of whom are refugees. The town 
lies in the centre of an important tobacco-growing district; the area sown to 
cereals is very limited. Xanthi draws its supplies from Salonica, most of them 
being shipped by sea to Dedeagatch and then on by train, but Cavalla hopes 
to take this transit trade when the new road is completed. The market for 
agricultural machinery is very small; only four or five Fordson tractors are at 
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i istri i 7 hers. There are no industries in 
cork in the district together with a few thresh es 
Xanthi except a flour mill which purchases its requirements 1n wheat from 
ee ’ 


Eastern Thrace, and a cigarette and ice factory. 


‘alla——This is the principal port for exporting tobacco from Eastern 
salen and Thrace. Its population now numbers app were 
as compared with 12,000 ‘yn 1914. Cavalla has the appearance of an 0 
Turkish town except in those parts where a few large modern five- to six- 
storey buildings have been erected by American, Austrian, Italian, and other 
exporting companies for the storage and handling of tobacco. The paisa 
over-populated by refugees who, owing to. the introduction of machinery for 
tobacco manipulation, find it more and more difficult to obtain employment. 
An era of greater prosperity is, however, promised when the Monk-Ulen con- 
tract for the reclamation of land in Eastern Macedonia has been completed, 
which will be in five or six years, and when the road now under construction to 
Xanthi is open, as it is hoped that this town and Komotini will buy many of 
their supplies through Cavalla instead of bringing them by rail from Salonica 
and Dedeagatch., ; 

The port at present is an open roadstead, but a contract has been given to 
a Greek concern for port works which are to be commenced at an early date. 
Steamers call at this port for tobacco shipments, but the only regular foreign 
service is that of the Lloyd-Trestino which brings general cargo for Cavalla 
and the hinterland. However, regular services are assured by Greek coastal 
vessels. The demand in the Cavalla market is for general merchandise. 


Drama.—The town of Drama, which lies in the centre of the largest 
tobacco-producing area of Greece, is situated about 100 miles northeast of 
Salonica, on the Salonica-Constantinople railway line, and about 23 miles from 
the port of Cavalla to which it is connected only ‘by a road in a bad state of 
repair. Its population is estimated at 38,000, nine-tenths of whom are refugees. 
Owing to its situation this town is, after Salonica, the largest buyer in Northern 
Greece. Its supplies are received from Salonica, Cavalla and Serres. There 
is a good demand for all classes of merchandise. Motor lorries are used for 
transporting all goods purchased from Cavalla and for tobacco exported, and 
when the roads now under construction are completed business generally will 
increase. Little, if any, direct buying is done as yet, and the town has so far 
never been visited by foreign representatives with the exception of a few 
German travellers. Trade is stagnant owing to tobacco over-production and 
to most of the tobacco buyers holding out for lower prices. There is not much 
hope for improvement in the situation till next vear. 


Serres.—Since the influx of refugees the population of Serres, which now 
numbers 35,000, has more than trebled. Almost entirely destroyed during the 
war, this town has now been rebuilt with modern houses. Serres is the cue 
of supply for a large agricultural district growing principally tobacco and some 
cereals, and seems to be promising of prosperity for some years to come. There 
1s a demand for manufactured goods such as textiles erewabe electrical n- 
dries, motor ears and lorries, agricultural machinery ete This town fe a 
a Ry Ealyay to Salonica and Drama, and although the road ee 
asf ee ee oe of motor cars and lorries taking passengers 

s and Irom Salonica, Drama, and the surrounding villages. 
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the delay in the settlement regarding boundaries between Greece and Jugo- 
slavia, a decision having been only recently reached. Most of the town has 
been rebuilt by Canadian and American Greeks who make use of Florina as a 
summer health resort owing to its elevation of 750 metres above sea-level. The 
two thousand Turkish repatriated families were recently replaced by only five 
hundred refugees who have introduced the cultivation of tobacco, already 
ranking as the first crop. 


Edessa.—About fifty miles west of Salonica, perched on the side of a hill 
one thousand feet above sea-level and overlooking a large, well-irrigated and 
fertile plain, Edessa—still known by its old name of Vodena—is a flourishing 
industrial town of 20,000 inhabitants. A river runs along the plateau behind 
Edessa, traverses the town in several directions and falls in a series of cascades 
into the plain below. The river and the falls are the origin of this prosperous 
district; all kinds of fruit, cereals and vegetables are cultivated, and the power 
from the water is used for lighting and industrial purposes. There are in 
Edessa two cotton spinning and weaving mills, the larger of which produces 
400 packets of ten pounds each of yarn and 6,000 yards of grey sheeting per 
day, one hemp and twine factory with a capacity of 1,000 kilos each of twine 
and cord per day, several small silk spinning factories, silk being spun from 
the cocoons produced in the district; and finally, a woollen-spinning factory 
to be equipped with German machinery in course of construction. The prin- 
cipal crops of this area are peppers and shallots, of which latter about 1,500 
tons are shipped annually to Germany and Great Britain. Most of the pro- 
duce from this district and imports from Salonica are conveyed by motor lorry. 


Local merchants make frequent visits to Salonica, which supplies all their 
requirements. 


Naoussa, Edessa and Verria, all of which have abundant water and lie close 
to one another, form one of the most important and flourishing industrial areas 
in Greece. In Naoussa there are two companies of consequence manufacturing 
woollen and cotton yarns, woollen cloth for women’s wear, cotton sheeting, and 
men’s suitings. This town is not otherwise commercially important, and its 
population (13,000) has not increased in the past few years. 


Verria is 50 miles to the east of Salonica, and has a population of 18,000. 
The town is the centre of an important agricultural zone which produced, in 
1928, 2,300,000 pounds of tobacco and approximately the same quantity of cotton, 
together with onions, maize, silk cocoons, butter and cheese, and possesses about 
120,000 head of sheep and goats. A small market is to be found in Verria for 
agricultural machinery, especially tractors and threshers; a few tractors (Ford- 
son and Munktell) as well as a few threshers (Case and Lanz) are already at 
work in the district. Verria has a cotton-spinning mill employing 200 hands, 
and some small silk-spinning factories. The company owning the cotton mill 
utilizes a waterfall adjoining their property not only for working the mill but 
also for lighting Verria and several villages within a radius of 50 kilometres. 
The Verria falls are said to represent 20,000 h.p., and the milling company 
have an ambitious program under consideration for supplying light and power 
to Salonica. Another fact worthy of attention is that the “ Société Commer- 
ciale de Belgique” is building a railway between Verria and Kalambaka which 
when completed will link up an important agricultural centre, 


Kozani, which has no railway, is situated about 90 miles southwest of 
Salonica, at 2,000 feet above sea-level, and has a population of. some 13,000 
inhabitants. This town receives its supplies from Salonica whence they are 
transported by train to Sorovitch, 26 miles distant, and thence by motor lorry, 
except in the summer months when they are shipped direct from Salonica by 
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contractors. Kozani supplies a surround- 
bitants, and does a flourishing business in 
There is also a growing market for agri- 
cultural machinery such as tractors, threshers and cream separators, Conte 
able development is expected during the next few years. A be Ww ee wl 
lik up an important agricultural area, 1s In course of construction between 
Kozani and Jannina, in the Epirus, via Metzovo and Litsista. 


road in motor lorries owned by local 
ing population of about 100,000 inha 
all classes of general merchandise. 


Larissa-—The town of Larissa, with 35,000 inhabitants, lies very advan- 
tageously near the centre of the T hessalian plains, on the main railway line 
between Athens and Salonica, about seven hours from the former and only three 
and one-half hours from the latter. A narrow-gauge railway links also this 
town to the port of Volo. Larissa has grown considerably in the last few years 
and promises to become a town of consequence as this agricultural area develops. 
The principal products of the region are wheat, barley, oats, tobacco and silk 
eocoons. There are seven small weaving factories employing about 500 hands, 
and a flour mill producing forty tons per day. Larissa supplies a surrounding 
population of about 300,000 inhabitants. During the past year there has been 
a notable increase in the sale of agricultural machinery—that is, tractors, thresh- 
ers and binders—and further development is anticipated during the next few 
years. Trikala, whose requirements of agricultural machinery are of conse- 
quence, buvs from Larissa. From the point of view of the sale of agricultural 
machinery and accessories, Larissa seems to promise a sufficiently large market 
with the surrounding district to be considered as a separate and independent 
unit. Goods could be imported through the port of Volo and would require to 
be displayed in Volo, Larissa and Trikala. The Greek Government are about 
to give a contract for the reclamation of large areas in Thessaly which when 
completed will bring much more land under cultivation, and in consequence will 
further improve the prospects for the sale of agricultural machinery and all 
commodities. 

Larissa was until 1912 the last town on the Turkish frontier, which accounts 
for the fact that there is no communication by road with the south until 
Pharsala, 20 miles distant, is reached, but a new road is in course of construction 
and should be completed at an early date, 


Volo, the only port in Thessaly, is situated half-way between Athens and 
Salonica, and a narrow-gauge railway connects it with several towns in the 
mterior. Its population—which has shown considerable increase during the last 
few years—is placed at 48,000 inhabitants, but the further development of the 
town is seriously threatened by lack of road communication with the interior 
and by the high freights charged on goods shipped by the railway, and it is 
likely that Larissa, more favourably situated, will take its place de the most 
important business centre of Thessaly. The Lloyd Triestino and Johnson Line 
make Volo a regular port of call, and the Byron Line send their ships to this 
port from time to time, whilst Greek coastal vessels stop there re Mie A 
certain amount of direct trading with foreign countries is done b Volo a ll 
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Lamia is on the main railway line 110 miles north of Athens, and has a 
population of 18,000. The surrounding district is entirely agricultural, a 
the town, the source of supply for a population of from 170,000 to 200,000, buys 
ali its requirements from the Athens and Piraeus markets. "The chief articles of 
produce in this zone are cereals, tobacco and cotton, cattle-breeding being also 
carried on extensively. Lamia offers a good market for tractors, threshers, 
reapers, binders, and general merchandise. This town, which has made creat 
progress during ‘the last few: years, is still enjoying oreat prosperity. 


PATRAS 


Patras has a population of 80,000 inhabitants, 20,000 of which are refugees 
from Asia Minor. The city is, after Athens-Piraeus and Salonica, the third 
largest in Greece. It is situated in the northwest corner of the Peloponnesus, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth, ten hours by sea through the Corinth 
Canal and seven hours by rail from Athens-Piraeus. The Peloponnesus railway 
links Patras to Athens-Piraeus, and also to several small towns on the west 
side of the peninsula. This is an independent market doing direct trade with all 
foreign countries with whom it is connected by regular steamship services. 
Patras serves several towns on the west of the Peloponnesus, the principal of 
which are Calamata and Pyrgos, as well as it furnishes an appreciable portion 
of the requirements of the Ionian Islands and Corinth, together with a certain 
share of the Jannina trade through Preveza. The town is most noted for its 
shipments of currants, but in addition it has several manufacturing industries 
of some importance, which include flour, cotton and woollen mills, hosiery, box 
shooks, staves, and carpet factories, wine distilleries, ete. The outlook for 
general trade in this region from the standpoint of imported goods such as tex- 
tiles, hardware, motor vehicles, agricultural machinery, fertilizers, building 
materials, leather, provisions, and general merchandise cannot be considered 
good, as not only were last year’s crops upon which the bulk of the population 
depends below average, but prices are also from 15 to 20 per cent below their 
normal level, and the crop outlook for this year is not any too promising owing 
to heavy rains and hailstorms which have recently damaged nearly all the crops. 


IMPORTS INTO PATRAS 


According to the Greek official statistics, imports into Patras amounted in 
1929 and 1928 respectively to 152,167 and 127,433 metric tons. The principal 
commodities were:— 


1929 1928 
Commodity In Metric Tons 
Thies SEOCl aad pI Sher iar mews xeyrad. taney ene oe bart bias Salvo 4.307 
Agricultural products... a bh 54,019 50,497 
Colonial goods and v egetable ‘pr ‘oducts. Si hyndria haga Negev 630 497 
Oils and oil SCCUS ee een Lae Ube te | a ie Fy 14,660 4,245 
Spirituous bever ages. PUNE Gg OF va Re ELS 757 727 
Sugar and confectionery ‘products. . HEA serch bama dt 3,226 Sls 
Leather, leather? coodsiandthidess6, 2/5 22! ee 60 44 
Forest products and articles in woud. ll a Mira? aod We 26,365 25,622 
Minerals... .. Ramee Umer Koue Y ismery maman™ Sob eu k tite bless 29,507 22,471 
Metals and metal goods. ae SAIL 3 Pk ead aa bu 11,868 9,655 
Scientific and musical instr uments. cy kee Coren: ROTORS 75 52 
Pottery and glassware. bie) tale dts A Near 957 343 
Industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals. Se ee 3.684 2,813 
Coloutstand tanning, maberialsaeae te) ora eae 548 483 
Papersand paper: coodseeem dis auras) Gk seca rae ye 473 549 
Rubber and rubber goods. OCP SS Se AR: 30 33 
Textilecmmmmeerrs tare tei ea rica s sake te! rete tal anes ion res ea eae Ibs Pe? 1,742 
SpoLtinok coodseandeboysia. vieaye- estate el pote: ae ae ie FE 8 4 
ET art Siarcin te tekget my a, on h.e 19 22 


Vehicles) J) Mie Poe! CPOAU IMRe a ib ai 330 145 
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STRAMSHIP LINES 


With the exception of the steamers of the French lines, practically all 
steamers coming to Greece call at Patras. 


REPRESENTATION 


Canadian exporters making arrangements for representation In this country 
should consider the advisability of appointing agents not only in Athens-Piraeus 
and Salonica but also in Patras, which is a distinct market dealing direct with 
foreign countries. 


CALAMATA 


Calamata, with a population of 30,000 inhabitants, is the principal town 
in the Peloponnesus served by the Patras market. Although a seaport, Cala- 
mata, except for dried codfish, buys all its requirements from Patras. 


CORFU 


Corfu is situated opposite the extreme northwest of Greece, is about twenty- 
four hours from Piraeus, and has a population of 106,000 inhabitants. The 
prosperity of the island depends largely upon the olive crop, which for some 
years past has been below average. There are a few small local industries estab-: 
lished in Corfu, which include a rope and sack factory, printing works—the 
largest establishment of its kind in Greece—and several soap and candle fac- 
tories. Imports consist principally of textiles, hardware, earthenware, machinery 
and accessories, dried and salted fish, uppers for the manufacturing of shoes, 
commercial and passenger motor yehieles, ete. Owing to the proximity of this 
island to Italy and to the frequent steamship connections with this country, 
most of the trade goes to Italian merchants. The Corfu market serves the 
island of this name and a few minor agglomerations on the northwestern coast 
of Continental Greece. 


ET. 
Conditions and Prospects in the Athens-Piraeus Area 


Owing to the slack summer season, and more particul 
of circulating capital, the Athens-Piraeus market ha been See 
In a stagnant condition, not much business passing in any line. The wnalegale 
merchants are weighed down by an accumulation of old taxation, which the 
have been unable to pay off. It must be added that the Government has BE 
abolished the private bonded stores and is forcing the merchants to pay the full 
dues on the stocks. The amounts involved are estimated at many raha f 
drachmae. Stocks in most commodities are fairly low, and it is hoped fhe 
ates tes soon be some revival of activity. ee i 
_ There is an evident restriction of capital in circulation lg 
See, Hae ne Tp epee ae at maturity even by fib ee 
1S. ring ate ol the market, bankers are satisfied if about 25 
cent of the bills are paid at maturity, the remaind 1 fen tae 
ally paid up, unless they concern firms which are ee fee 
) 


in which case they are protested ¢ ; Tih me auatade 
business of the eee Pia Sedirewan unpaid pending liquidation of the 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


The population of Greece may be divided in 


classes. Wealthy rentiers, shipowners, and ae the upper, middle, and lower 


kers belong to the first-named, 
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and their standard of living in some ways is high. They generally own luxurious 
houses in town, and villas in Kiphissia or some other resorts in Greece, where 
they spend a portion of the summer prior to proceeding to some of the famous 
Kuropean resorts for the remainder of the season. The bourgeoisie may be said 
to comprise, on the one hand, professional men and merchants, and on the other, 
public or private employees whose incomes are comparatively low. The pro- 
fessional men usually own their houses, and generally go to the islands of Greece 
for the summer months. The standard of living amongst employees is lower 
still, owing to their income being limited. They usually live in rented quarters, 
making the two ends meet with great difficulty, unless through marriage they 
have succeeded in obtaining a dowry, according to a custom which is still widely 
prevalent in Greece. Finally, as regards the labouring classes, the standard of 
living has recently improved. A few years ago the average labourer would eat 
meat once a week (say on Sunday), and lodge in very bad quarters with none 
of the modern comforts. At the present time the workman consumes more 
meat, but still lives in small and poor houses or huts. It must be added, how- 
ever, that as concerns refugees, as a result of the special attention given to them 
by the Refugee Settlement Commission, they have been housed in relatively 
good and comfortable quarters. The Greek market is, generally speaking, a 
price market, quality for the larger part of the trade being only of a secondary 
importance. 


REPRESENTATION 


In the Athens-Piraeus market import trade in almost its entirety is effected 
through commission agents, the number of .whom is disproportionately high; 
very little business is done with wholesalers direct. Direct trade is generally 
considered to involve difficulties and risk, besides entailing a heavy correspond- 
ence which the wholesalers are not as a rule prepared to undertake as they do 
not care to keep adequate staffs. A distinction must be made between the old- 
established organizations, which have means and sound business knowledge, and 
the small concerns which sprang up after the Great War and the influx of 
the refugees. The standard of the commercial morality of the former is, gener- 
ally speaking, quite high, but they represent only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the firms engaged in import trade. Another typical feature about 
agents in this centre is that they deal in a number of lines which are often 
widely diversified. Great caution must therefore be exercised in the choice of 
a representative in the Athens-Piraeus market, special attention being given 
to both reliability and business knowledge. 

Information regarding the financial status, etc., of concerns in Greece may 
always be obtained on application at the Canadian Trade Commissioner’s office 
in Athens. 


METHODS OF PAYMENT 


Methods of payment prevailing in the Athens-Piraeus market vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the goods, the country of origin, and the degree of reliability 
of the firm with which business is transacted. Terms extend from confirmed 
irrevocable credits opened by importers in favour of exporters in a bank at port 
of shipment for a limited number of commodities and with specific countries, 
cash against documents on presentation or after the arrival of the goods, down 
to short-term credits in the form of 30, 60, 90, and 120 days’ acceptances upon 
delivery of documents to importers, and credits of six to twelve months or more. 
With-special reference to the method of payment by cash against documents, 
it was the practice in the past for the importer to remit a certain percentage 
of the amount of the order, usually one-third, with the order, the balance being 
settled by cash against delivery of shipping documents. The present general 
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condition of the market, the stringency of money, and the keen competition 
prevalent amongst foreign exporters, have tended to reduce the percentage of 
the deposit with order to the minimum, if not to completely eliminate it, or 
even cause business to be effected to a eradually larger extent on a credit basis. 

An inclination on the part of European houses to erant credit facilities, 
often extensive, to the Greek market has been observed in the past few years, 
and the problem of extending credits to importers in this field becomes more 
and more important. It is not recommended that exporters should take undue 
risks, but at the same time, given the severe competition existing in Greece, 
a policy of systematically refusing to grant eredits should not be followed. No 
fixed rule can be laid down in the matter of credits, but in considering this 
question exporters should first satisfy themselves as to the reliability of the 

local agent, the nature of foreign competition, competitive prices, and the status 
of the concern to which credit is to be extended. 

In regard to what imports are generally financed by the National Bank 
of Greece, which opens irrevocable confirmed credits with New York banks in 
favour of exporters against 30, 60, and 90 days’ acceptances of importers. For 
flour, terms are either irrevocable confirmed credits at port of shipment or cash 
against documents, depending on status of importers. In the case of machinery 
methods of payment vary according to the country of origin and the kind of 
machinery imported. For industrial machinery, firms in Germany, Austria, 
and France extend credits up to twelve months, guaranteed by mortgages on 
industrial plant and machinery. As regards agricultural machinery, German 
Swedish, and Hungarian concerns demand from 15 to 20 per cent cash bala ms 
over three harvests. Sales have recently been made by German coneeata 
the basis of payment to be extended over four harvests, but these term # 
seule ay nei ee British manufacturers ask for from 15 to 20 ign 

t cash and the balance in three harvests. Americans generally insist on pay- 
ite eta ate but 2 few houses accept over two and even three ni 
te a. ee eng ile aig atic’ Greece when there is a failure 

crops. ection Continental houses seem to be leni 

British and American manufacturers, and such an atti PPR 
, and tude on the part of Euro- 

pean concerns creates a very favourable impression a 

h | es ‘ mongst the consumers. In 

Lamcageins of provisions, imports are paid by cash against documents or by 

m acceptances. In hardware, owing to keen co titi 

grants credits up to twelve months. In the case of leath geet 

restricted to a period of thirty days. In the textile tr ie He credit is generally 

and German exporters extend longer terms than Gaal B Heep ys va 

concerns granting eouiaien dan = at Britain, the Continental 

Along with the question y ij redits 3 
on consignment. The policy i sane Se is that of despatching goods 
ERisOBis tahoe WOnde oe a reliaths p ie goods on consignment is not without 
RCRA OOnitneRE ik: piete nee eee agent the system has 
at che pashan) edanne a Fe ae stocks for immediate delivery are in 
who ene to the main centres of heen ee ee a pee i 

should be noted that extrem i Fe ee ae 
despatching goods on consienme e caution must be exercised by exporters 
signment to this market or extending credit Facilities. 


COMMERCIAL LANGUAGES 
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QUOTATIONS 


Competition is very keen in the Athens-Piraeus market, as well as in the 
other centres of import trade in Greece. When quoting for the Greek market 
foreign concerns should give their lowest prices. All quotations should be c.i.f. 
Greek ports, if possible; they may be in Canadian or American currency, or 
again in pounds sterling. Commission and discounts should be distinctly stated. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


There are special Greek weights and measures, but exporters may use the 
metric or English units, as Greek merchants are well versed in them. 


SAMPLES 


Samples for the Greek market should be perforated or cut, when feasible, 
to avoid paying customs duties, and if sent by parcel post, to ensure prompt 
delivery it is preferable that they be registered. 


PRINCIPAL BANKS 


Appended is a list of the principal foreign and Greek banks in Athens:— 


Foreign Banks—Banca Commerciale Italiana e Greca (Italian); British-French Dis- 
count Bank, Ltd. (British and French); Ionian Bank Limited (British); American Express 
Conmrpany, Inc. (American). 

Greek Banks—Bank of Greece, National Bank of Greece, Bank of Athens, Popular 
Bank, Orient Bank, Bank of Chios, and Bank of Piraeus. 


VTL 


Conditions and Prospects in the Salonica Trade Area 


Salonica, capital of the province of Macedonia, whose population is esti- 
mated at 350,000, promises to be the most modern town in the Near East when 
rebuilding is completed, and it is the port through which almost all foreign 
goods destined for Macedonia, Thrace, and Northern Thessaly are imported, 
Southern Thessaly being supplied from the Athens-Piraeus market. The 
Salonica market also extends to Southern Jugoslavia, through the towns of 
Uskub, Nisch, and Monastir; to Southern Albania through Koritsa; and some 
classes of goods even find their way to Belgrade, the commodities destined for 
Albania and Jugoslavia being imported principally through the free zone. 
Salonica is, after the Athens-Piraeus market, the most important business centre 
in Greece, and owes its importance to the fact that it supplies the requirements 
of a hinterland of some two million inhabitants. The volume of business has 
rapidly increased during the last few years, but trading conditions have become 
far more difficult, and competition now is so keen that little profit remains for 
the local agent or merchant. Before the arrival of the refugees from Asia 
Minor the business of the town was almost entirely done by the Spanish Jew 
element—the Jews in Salonica are descendants of refugees from Spain who were 
driven into exile by the persecutions of Ferdinand and Isabella in the fifteenth 
century—who carried on a sound and profitable business for both themselves 
and the foreign houses whom they represented. To-day, owing mainly to high 
taxation and the competition from close on one thousand refugee commission 
agents or merchants, many of the Jewish concerns have realized their effects 
and gone to France or elsewhere. Fortunately, there are still a number of old- 
established agents and merchant houses through whom foreign exporters can 
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do business, but of the one thousand-odd agents and merchants to be found in 


Salonica only about fifty—principally Spanish Jews—have a really sound busi- 


ness knowledge. 
The Salonica market is not a qu 


mining factor. : 
According to figures furnished to this office by the Department of Nationa! 


ities 1 i t of Salonica 
aC , the commodities imported into Greece through the por é 
ieee ae 1928 respectively amounted to 482,320 and 408,101 metric tons. 
Quantities in the principal products were as follows:— 


ality market; price is as a rule the deter- 


1929 1928 
Commodity In Metric Tons 

Tuvpestock (aire SHOT Y eeye, ekee a+! Veveittarel eke gauss tens esylers 5,163 ee 
Agricultural products .. .. 6. 6+ es ee ee oe ee 141,918 b ; 
Colonial goods and vegetable products... .. .. .. ++ +> 8,395 9,369 
ila canid FOL Seeds os.) remot a ket es, ches sae Were) aia) ae 3 a re 
Spirituous beverages .. 2. 6-8 ee ee ee ee eee 169 i 
Sugar and confectionery products .. .. .. «+ +) ++ =: 14,329 15,616 
Leather, leather goods and hides .. .. .. .. .. -- -- 598 595 
Forest products and articles in wood .. .. .. .. .. .. 184,468 111,007 
Maver Steen >, hed doe Re Naa eet. ou ala gaint a NOSSO 81,150 
Matalewancdenietal COOGS. Me Wei aslo Sit Gockel MN DOGS 30,052 
Scientific and musical instruments .. .. .. .. ...... 239 PAN 
POther yy ANA PElASSWALCncs niu Oni st eusttine, veut beayetna: tnces 15,457 10,584 
Industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals .. .. .. .. 2.973 3,457 
Oren eT Vy PaTNesSO guia whe eater eee el ae ee SVMs ee ee uate 79 83 
Goloursvand’ tannine"matertals?’, > Seek Oana pee 1,324 1,305 
Paper Lard. ‘paperszoodsaWeeGs woke Mocca 24 ciel Lectaks 2.292 2,341 
uber candsenub bers goodshar sae Lae Menke. Sepa aug 304 276 
REStUeS rk yee oes cei ee elles ae aad ae RN ean 6,059 5,940 
Sporting ‘soods andstoys! wots) onthe Ae. Aa: 28 24 
ISIC) eRe ee ein Cot sate ee. cr RE atl has ac 10 10 
DWiELIGleS AT acd aterm Sante. tee aa ae get een Cea, rae 1,132 
JeUnaveonrysnt mOsotery Moly co-goltethassioee om Fae hep essalvo AA Sele Ue 14 12 


SALONICA FREE ZONE 


In the autumn of 1925 a free zone, the object of which is to favour the 
expansion of transit trade to Jugoslavia and Albania, was inaugurated at the 
port of Salonica. Statistics of goods exported therefrom to the two above- 
mentioned countries for the years 1927 and 1928 show that imports into Jugo- 
slavia from the Salonica free zone were 14,155 metric tons in 1928 as against 
20,100 in 1927. Imports into Albania from the same source were 2,744 metric 
tons in 1928 compared with 4,126 in 1927. 


SALONICA INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


Since 1925, during the month of September an international fair, in which 
all classes of national manufactured goods and raw materials are exhibited 
has been held in Salonica. Some of the Balkan States, together with Hungary 
and Japan, also participated officially, and British, American, German, French 
and Italian goods were exhibited. This fair attracts annually a large number 
of people to Salonica. Although much business may not be transacted at the 
fair itself, its propaganda value owing to the number of visitors from the pro- 
vincial towns 1s considerable, and it is believed that, it would be to the advan-- 


quare metres, whilst that in open sheds with roof and rear 
Inimum of 24 square metres; 
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open space for building pavilions is valued at about $1.75 per square metre for 
a minimum area of 20 metres, there being the privilege of keeping the pavilions 
till the ensuing year. 


FOREIGN IMPORT TRADE 


The principal commodities shipped to Salonica from abroad comprise tex- 
tiles, hardware, earthenware, agricultural machinery and plant, electric plant 
and accessories, Diesel engines, dynamos, industrial machinery, marine engines, 
motor vehicles and accessories, rubber goods, pharmaceutical specialties, musical 
instruments, typewriters and office appliances, leather, building materials, sani- 
tary appliances, radio sets, provisions in general, etc. Brief details are here- 
after given with respect to the above commodities :— 


Hardware.—Most classes of hardware are imported from Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Czechoslovakia, and enamelled hollow-ware from the two last-named 
countries. Cheap cutlery, nickel-plated and white metal goods come from Ger- 
many and small quantities of silver-plated goods from France. Certain classes 
of small hardware, also some cutlery and machine tools, come from Great 
Britain. The British article in these lines is generally preferred, but price is 
usually the obstacle in the way of business. Canadian hardware is not known 
in the market. 


Earthenware.—This is imported principally from Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Austria. 


Electrical Plant and Accessories——During the last few years electric light 
has been installed in over 100 towns and villages and development work is 
going on continuously. Most of this business has been secured by such firms 
as Allgemeine Electrictata Gesellschaft, Lanz of Budapest, France Tosi of 
Legnano, Marelli, etc. There is a demand for generators, dynamos, electric 
motors and batteries. 


Small electric fixtures and fittings find a ready sale and are nearly all 
German. Such articles as switches, fans, electric irons and cooking apparatus 
come from Germany and a few from Italy, electric bulbs being mostly Dutch 
or German (Phillips or Osram). There is much business to be done in this 
branch of trade provided German, Italian, and Dutch competition can be met. 
There is practically no demand for wireless apparatus. 


Diesel Engines, Dynamos, and Industrial Machinery.—There is an increas- 
ing demand for this type of machinery, viz., diesel motors, steam engines and 
boilers, hydraulic and steam turbines. 


Marine Engines.—Hundreds of small sailing vessels used in the fishing and 
coasting trade are fitted with auxiliary motors varying from 5 to 100 horse- 
power, but those mostly favoured are the semi-diesel engine of from 12 to 36 
horse-power. Popular makes are the Swedish Bolinder & Skandia, several well- 
known American makes, and the Italian “Avance.” In the matter of price 
buyers are not prepared to pay more than about $75 per horse-power. The 
principal markets are Salonica, Volo, and Cavalla. 


Motor Vehicles—Over 90 per cent of this business is in the hands of the 
United States. Notwithstanding the fact that the roads are bad and often non- 
existent, a larger. business is being done every year in passenger and commercial 
vehicles for transport both in town and country, and when the road program, 
which is now being carried out, is terminated in a few years’ time the trade will 
greatly increase. The commercial car trade seéms to offer the best prospects, 
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roads and to the unsafe condition of bridges light lorries 


ferred. The makes of lorries chiefly employed are Ford, 
ay. Many ex-war lorries are still in use. 


but owing to the bad 
of 14 to 3 tons are pre 
Chevrolet, Graham Brothers, Brockaw ; 
r Accessories.—There is an increasingly large business in motor acces- 
invita ee trade does not seem to have been seriously tackled by manufac- 
turers so far. There is an opening for vulcanizing plants, and brake linings find 
a ready sale. 
Rubber Goods—There is a rapidly growing market for rubber goods, which 
include such articles as rubber tires, hose, belting, waterproof cloths, elastics, and 
overshoes. The total value of this trade done in the three provinces during 
1928 was between $250,000 and $300,000, and the current year’s business will 
probably show a 50 per cent increase on this figure. 


Rubber Tires-—There are twenty-eight foreign competitors on the market, 
of which twenty are American, the most popular makes being Goodyear, Good- 
rich, Firestone, and Fisk. The Italian firm of Pirelli hold a leading position in 
the solid tire market and probably do 50 per cent of the business; their trade 
in pneumatic tires is very small. The Michelin Company two years ago held 
a leading position in the pneumatic tire trade, but to-day, owing to the failure 
of their new type, they do little business. The ‘“‘ Continental” does a certain 
amount of business. 


_ Covers and Tubes for Cycles.—There is an appreciable business to be done 
in these articles. 


Rubber Hose —There is a good sale for garden and garage hose, also for 
suction or armoured hose. 


Overshoes.— Overshoes are popular, but most of this trade is done by 
Hutchinson of Paris, also by Russian and Czechoslovak manufacturers. , 


Pharmaceutical Specialties—These goods are mostly import : 
many, France, Switzerland, and Italy. Fear ee 


Photograph Apparatus and Musical Instrwments.—Th 

ents—The former are mostly 
aes (Kodak) and German (Agfa). Gramophones come principally from 
the United States and France, and a few from the United Kingdom. 


Typewriters and Office Appli = : : 
States, Germany, and nied ppiances— These are imported from the United 


Leather for Uppers—The boot and shoe i 
_ Lec ‘ industry is protected 
ae eed ‘Sas a tier bootmakers who make bere and ae ie 
Own shops. sole leather of local manufacture is used, b ‘s 
a Le scons boots are imported in appreciable quantities from es United 
ae eee oe Germany. Glacé kid, patent and suéde leathers come 
: ly oe i e United States and box calf from France. The American ‘“Naco” 
ae ee Oo ee Bs; cash-against-documents business, as prices are 
hecasst ee : 8 € no opening for Canadian manufacturers in 
Building Materials.—Lar iti i | 
gi -—Large quantities of material fo i 
concrete buildings are being imported. Practically all sarees oo? 
Continental countries. i SORENESS Seca 


Samtary Appliances.—There j i i J 
( 1S an increasing bus} i 

tary appliances, such as baths, closets, weshbiains aid oe ae A ee 
is the strongest competitor. neha dean mrs 


Tinned Fish—Every grocer’s : 
Pith d shop carries a stock i i 
P : of 
ae mackerel, and squid, as well as ee ee ieee 
: (a pt Jor lobsters, Canadian tinned fish ; and Japanese 
in Salonica. 8 practically not to be seen 
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Dried and Smoked Fish.—The French article is generally preferred owing 
to its cheaper price, and there is very little demand for Labrador, Newfound- 
land shore, or Scotch dried cod, haddock, or hake. 


_ Provisions in General_—Salonica is a good market for provisions, but Cana- 
dian trade seems to be hindered by higher customs duties. 


MARKET CONDITIONS IN SALUNICA 


The gist of the views expressed on the occasion of interviews with two of 
the leading bankers in Salonica on the business situation follows:— 

The first stated that the economic stringency during the past few months 
had become tighter than ever. Agriculturists could not obtain money from 
tobacco merchants, and in turn were cutting down their purchases from the 
town, with the result that wholesale and retail dealers are without their 
usual amount of business and in many instances unable to meet bills due. To 
this slump in trade, provoked by the damage from rain to the tobacco crop 
of 1929, the consequent poor quality of the leaf and excessive quantity unsold, 
coupled with the fact that the large companies had been restricting purchases 
and paying low prices, have now been added the difficulties in which importers 
of coffee—a large item of trade in Salonica—have been involved by the situa- 
tion in Brazil and heavy falls in prices. 

The other banker gave it as his opinion that the situation was definitely 
worse than in 1929, and he prophesied that the whole of the present year would 
be difficult. The powers of consumption and absorption of the market in Mace- 
donia were falling, and every one was endeavouring to economize. Moreover, 
he regarded the recent law declaring a moratorium till November 1, 1930, in 
favour of persons whose main occupation is the cultivation of the land—1i.e. as 
concerns Macedonian tobacco in particular—as an aggravation of the situation, 
for as a result firms and individuals trading in the towns claiming to be con- 
nected with the tobacco trade would in turn seek to impose the moratorium 
on their creditors—a state of affairs which appears to be covered by article 4 
of the law in question by which creditors of agriculturists, who themselves are 
unable to meet their obligations to third parties as a result of the moratorium 
granted to the agriculturists, may also benefit by the moratorium. He con- 
sidered that Canadian concerns should be warned to proceed with extreme 
caution in their dealings and credits. 


TRADE ROUTES 


Canadian products shipped to Salonica are mostly transported by the 
American Export Lines, which load them at New York. They also find their 
way to this port through London, Liverpool, or Genoa. Grain and flour are 
mainly brought by the American Export Lines or by ships specially chartered 
for a full cargo. 


REPRESENTATION IN SALONICA 


Foreign business in Greece is carried on from three main centres—that is, 
Athens-Piraeus, Salonica, and Patras—and it is most important to realize that 
the Salonica market cannot be worked either from or through Athens; it is a 
market of its own, and direct representation is essential. In the past, owing 
to the sound business methods of the Spanish Jew element who dominated the 
trade, Salonica, like Patras, enjoyed a better reputation than Athens, but it is 
being threatened to-day by the inexperienced business methods of a large 
number of the refugee agents, who through excessive competition and their 
necessity to sell in order to earn a livelihood overstock their buyers and often 
sell at ruinous prices. It is estimated that the trade in Salonica is bound to 
increase when conditions are better, but profitable business can be effected in 
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ood local representative, me Rerees eats 
1 7] ill be well advise 

7 desirous of starting business with this centre Wl | 

aed the greatest caution in the selection of their agent. Direct trading 

without an agent is to be deprecated, as this method is bound to lead to disaster 


sooner or later. 


this market only through a g 


METHODS OF PAYMENT 


What has been said about methods of payment in the Athens-Piraeus 
market equally applies to the Salonica import trade centre. 


GOODS PREFERRED 


There is a general. preference amongst merchants and buyers for British 
goods, but the public cannot afford to pay a higher price for them than they 
would have to pay for similar foreign goods. Business is often lost to British 
exporters owing to the difference in price and more often to better credit facili- 
ties offered by foreign manufacturers, or to the unsuitability of the article. 
Delivery is also an important factor. Competitors like Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Germany, and Italy are able to deliver goods within a few days after receipt 
of order. The close proximity and direct rail communication between Greece 
and these countries enables them to give it their personal attention and foreign 
representatives make frequent visits at regular intervals. These representatives 
not only call on their agents and buyers, but also study the special require- 
ments of the market as their principals are ready and eager to specially adapt 
their goods to satisfy local tastes. 

Much publicity is given to many classes of foreign manufactures by adver- 
tising, practical demonstration, and effective illustrated matter, which is freely 
circulated amongst buyers. This keenness on the part of German, Czecho- 
slovak, Italian, and Austrian manufacturers has resulted in an entirely new 
trade having been built up by them during the last few years. Over one hun- 
dred towns and villages in New Greece have put in electric installations during 
the last five or six years, which are all German. Czechoslovak, Italian, and 
German textiles, which were hardly known a few years ago, are now on sale 
everywhere. During the same period American manufacturers have sold 
thousands of motor cars and lorries. The market for agricultural machinery 
and plant has gone largely into American and German hands. 

_ Canadian products are represented in the Salonica market almost exclu- 
sively by wheat, flour, and some agricultural machinery, but it is claimed that 
the preference shown for goods of British origin would easily extend to Cana- 


dian commodities should quotations be in line with those for similar commodi- 
vies from other countries, 


COMMERCIAL LANGUAGES IN SALONICA 


Spanish Jews, together with refugees from Constantinople and Smyrna, 
form the great majority of the merchants in Salonica, and both these elements 


QUOTATIONS 


Quotations for the Salonica ket sh i 1 
ifeh nuk Mane: ‘a market should be c.f. this port if possible; 
de aitocie eles an currency or in pounds sterling; commission should 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Greek weights and measures are in existence, but the Salonica merchants 
are well versed in metric and English weights and measures. 


PRINCIPAL BANKS 


The following is a list of the principal banks in Salonica, by whom every 
facility will be extended to Canadian exporters to this field in the way of status 
reports, general information, etc.: (1) Bank of Greece; (2) National Bank 
of Greece; (3) Bank of Athens; (4) Popular Bank; (5) Ionian Bank Limited. 
All these banks have their headquarters in Athens. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS SOLD 


Wheat and flour are the two outstanding Canadian commodities in the 
Salonica market, but for various of the lines referred to above there should be 
an opportunity for the Dominion’s products to compete. However, all firms 
interviewed were unanimous in stating that the lack of direct communications 
and absence of a commercial treaty were serious hindrances to the development 
of Canada’s trade. In fact, competition is very keen in this market, and tran- 
shipment charges together with higher duty rates are handicaps which prevent 
many of the Canadian lines from entering this centre. Price is the deter- 


mining factor. i 
I 


COMMODITY MARKETS 
Wheat 


CROP, TRADE PROSPECTS, AND TRADE CENTRES 


Out of a total area of 3,090,148 hectares under cultivation in 1928, 538,040 
hectares were sown to wheat, and the crop was estimated at 356,129 metric tons. 
Imports amounted to 475,992 metric tons. In spite of the fact that a slightly 
’ larger area was sown to wheat in 1929, imports of this commodity stood at 
597,909 metric tons; the increase of 121,917 metric tons over the preceding 
year was due to a fall in the average yield. The crop prospects for this year 
up to a few weeks ago were highly favourable, but recent heavy rainfalls and 
hailstorms in several regions of Greece seem to indicate that the yield of wheat 
may he further reduced and imports correspondingly increased. It must be 
added, however, that under ordinary circumstances the crop of wheat in this 
country is bound to become more important, as the area sown to wheat increases 
from year to year. When the area now being reclaimed in Macedonia and 
Thrace—300,000 hectares—is ready for cultivation, the production of this 
commodity will assume much greater importance. However, Greece is still a 
good market for foreign wheat and will be for a few years to come. The prin- 
cipal wheat regions in this country comprise Macedonia and Thessaly, the pro- 
duction in Thrace and some other parts being more or less insignificant. ‘The 
main port of entry for foreign wheat coming to this market is Piraeus, followed 
by Salonica and Patras. 


IMPORTS 


According to Greek official statistics, imports of wheat from the United 
States in 1929 and 1928 were 299,697 and 233,710 metric tons respectively, and 
from Canada 143,499 and 169,261 tons, thus indicating an increase of 65,987 
metric tons as compared with 1928 in the case of the United States, and a 
decline of 25,762 metric tons in that of Canada. I% should, however, be added 
that the Greek returns cover only shipments from the Dominion made through 
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i i i ther foreign ports lose 
orts: shipments through United States or 0 3 
as Tati, It is baliered that the Greek returns of imports from Canada in 
1929 are short by 50,000 tons of the actual figures. 
Details as to countries exporting wheat to this market, together Se 
nage and value for each, are given hereunder in table form for 1929 and 1928:— 


1929 1928 
Country Metric tons Drachmae Metric tons Drachmae 
j 2 1,445,000 2,765 16,779,000 
ain at ae rh 6.881.450 2,029 10,547,375 
Aporntinests.iniut) .~.) - 96,008 234,320,350 48,073 233,219,050 
Leela Sa tai Es 145,006,300 6,025 28,961,200 
CAV ND a) Sie ckee she) > 3,780 15,759,300 6,367 31,608,896 
duUgOsAVIa..  .. 0 oe es 14,875 §4,498,950 1,439 7,218,342 
United States... .. .. -- 299,697 1,334,428,369 233,710 1,107,504,543 
Ganndemes fect) co fee 43, 409 680,337,660 169,261 817,246,300 
Elninera ry s.0ai efoto kee 33,048 142,891,950 —— -— 
Roumanias «2 sss. +z 1h8,048 57,582,963 3,597 18,777,150 
IR Sie ee en cece os 10 50,000 2,422 12,063,000 
POET EGYV 6 5s ice is, ts 3 152 828,425 277 1,656,538 
Other countries... .. -.. . 2,545 10,892,130 27 144,385 
til weer wee: ieee’ Ha. 50904009 2,694,922,847 475,992 2,285,725,779 Fs 


GRADES IN DEMAND 


Hard winter and Manitoba No. 3 are generally in favour, but there is this 
year a tendency to employ higher grades on account of lower prices. The local 
product being of an inferior quality and rather poor in protein content, 
imported wheat is used entirely for blending purposes. 


SELLING METHOD AND TERMS 


Although the larger part of the foreign wheat shipped to this market is 
sold through agents specializing in this trade, a pool consisting of a certain 
number of flour millers having a buying agent in New York also receives cargoes 
which are divided amongst its members. Imports of wheat are generally in the 
form of large shipments by chartered vessels or tramp steamers, and are as a 
rule financed by the- National Bank of Greece, which opens irrevocable con- 
firmed credits with New York banks in favour of exporters against thirty, sixty 
or ninety days’ acceptances by agents at this end. Ria; 


DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN TRADE 


The possible development of sales of Canadian i is inti 

wheat in G - 
mately related with the question of price as compared with comnentote a 
particularly with the United States, and also in some measure with a more 


active propaganda and closer contact ree ini 
ee ria yak tact between the Dominion’s exporters and 


A list of the principal Greek agents specializing in the wheat trade is on 


le at the Department of Trade 
ee the and Commerce, Ottawa, and may be obtained 


Flour 


In the course of the past few : . 
; ew years the flour sit ; ” 
ane oe gone through a series of more or less ed oan eee is ae 
# e x y ine milling industry, the object of the Greek Sol ttnnane ae Stimu-. 
allord it adequate protection, and this has been { 1] as been to 
imports. ollowed by a decline in 
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WHDAT AND FLOUR DUTIES 


Wheat and flour are now dutiable as follows, minimum rates applying to 
all countries: — 


Wheat 
Maximum Minimum 
per 100 kilograms or 220 pounds 
Duty in metallic drachmae.. .. ah MALE 7 50 6 00 
Duty in paper drachmae (conversion rate—15). amc etary 6 112 50 90 00 
Duty in Canadian currency. ; $1 48 $1 18 
Internal taxes (75 per cent of duty) i in “Canadian currency. $1 11 $0 88 


Flour of All Grades 


Duty in metallic drachmae.. .. WATE A oe). 11 00 10 70 
Duty in paper drachmae (conversi sion “rate—15). Seite eck ot & 165 00 160 50 
Duty in Canadian currency. Deli S2nnu 
Internal taxes (75 per cent of duty) i in “Canadian currency. $1 63 $1 58 


TRADE PROSPECTS 


Owing to the rates of duty now imposed on flour being disproportionately 
high in comparison with those on wheat, and to the rigidity of the regulations 
with respect to content, shipments to this market will be further handicapped, 
and are likely to be much curtailed. Imports of flour in 1929 and 1928 were, 
according to the Greek official statistics, as follows:— 


Greece’s Imports of Flour 


1929 1928 
Country Metric tons Metric tons 

TQ DG eae Vistar) tt ce os. cic PRS EN Sener em ee 3 1,427 1,424 
Atistrialltar gonad pepo veic. ace Peta Monet helecraregh is. Mane 2,443 3,736 
Bulgartarys 0S. Gs. Ue) ae eae Ee ee 193 2,530 
EAT CORPMATE  itay tn she hapuleitalls! dete) hese UMW she Seah SeReRetC 588 1,443 
Jucoshayiaieir . POSE YAe TAlvee. Dod h. ieee, Bie ees 189 40 
Wmited Ss atesi, Whe abiae cava ch? sc typsick eae eRe 20,918 35,427 
Tia ly Wave nresties ty pack Miers | oles ah Miah scotst eta meters 3,082 91 
Gamada semraantesnr dat tcteterh gt ONe. mle eh ete Pei Geee mTet aes 1,241 3,707 
ETA teeing sxen Gie “ses ache. bares cole. asdie CRC eae 992 164 
EGOUMID IUD zat He OR tal eho see Sie wel hale eg eee Ne, 188 
Other countries. her ES eee CO ey RAO OIAEES pete | se 124 374 

BOR EES "Sa pals ee AUNT pe deed Se Mana ag, Rey ce 2 fy byl 81222 49,124 


As in the case of wheat, the figures of the above table do not give full 
credit to Canadian exports of flour to Greece. It is estimated that the amount 


of Canadian flour coming to this market stood in 1929 at about 4,000 metric 
tons. 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 


In order to be admitted into the country, flour must be of a taste which is 
neither sour nor rancid, and of an odour characteristic of good-quality flour, 
positively unbleached, not self-rising, free from adulteration of any kind, and 
more especially from chemicals such as persulphates, sulphate of ammonia, 
phosphate of calcium, and other products of a similar nature. Moreover, limits 
of ingredients in each quality of flour are as follows:— 


Fatty 
Quality Water Gluten Sulphuric Ash Bran Substances 
of flour Maximum Minimum Acidity Maximum Maximum Maximum 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
pera, SAN ice 13 26 0.070 0.6 0 1.10 
Bey. Sates 13 28 0.15 1:4 2 PATS 
Pare: i Right. 13 28 0.10 1.0 a 1.40 
Clears eoaawers 16 aB) 26 a 1.6 13 1.70 
Semolina... .. 13 28 0.07 0.8 0 1.10 
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i : t from September 
; e of water may be increased by 0 5 per cent I 
15 eae is ‘ ae Sige must present the vegetable ete ea cutee e 
g sas uality flour: a tolerance of 10 per cent is permitted in ne acl A ke 
ee cin June 15 to September 15; when the dees he patent . = 
imi j 7 in which that excess has been 
limit fixed in the above table, flour in w Hecete | 
jermi scision of the Council of Chemical Services, fatty 
only permitted entry by decision 0 Mgnt 
substances are examined only in case of doubt as to q : ee on de 
of 3 i tends to sixty days from the date 1t has 
of importers as to quality of flour ex WR PRpR LEU Se 
d from the customs warehouse. All kin Is of w ; 
ee aa conform to the above regulations. When other cereals and pulse 
are milled, the word “ flour” must be qualified accordingly. 


PACKING 


According to a decree under date of October 6, 1930, the weights of flour 
in pete Gamera to circulate in Greece are 70, 53, and 493 okes, and 5 ane 
crams, the bags of 53 okes being allowed for Australian flour only, whilst those 
of 5 kilograms for flour de luxe only. | (One oke is equal to 2:8264 pounds, 
whilst 1 kilogram is equal to 2-2 pounds.) This regulation binds importers, but. 
not shippers from abroad, who, however, for practical reasons would be well 
advised to adopt these weights. Sealing and labelling must be done by the 
importer on the day on which the flour is withdrawn from the customs depot. 
No marking regulations are imposed on the exporter. 


GRADES OF FLOUR IMPORTED 


“Patents”? and “ good clears” are in favour in the proportion of 25 per 
cent for the latter and 75 per cent for the former. 


SELLING METHODS AND TERMS 


Flour shipped to this market is as a rule sold through commission agents, 
commission running from 14 to 2 per cent. Terms are irrevocable confirmed 
credits, or cash against documents, depending on the reliability of the agent 
to protect the exporter’s interests. 


TRADE CENTRES AND REPRESENTATION 


Athens-Piraeus is the largest centre of trade for imported flour, Salonica 
coming second, and Patras third. Distinct agents should preferably be 
appointed in each of these centres. 

Owing to the rigidity of the regulations concerning flour imported into this 


country and to the high duty imposed in comparison with wheat, trade prospects 
are not promising. 


Provisions 
TINNED SALMON 


Amounting a few years ago to about 10,000 cases, annual imports of tinned 
salmon have been reduced to approximately 3,000 cases. This product has 
been to a large extent supplanted by tinned mackerel, which is cheaper. 
Japan has the bulk of the trade in tinned salmon, with the United States,.which 
sells in preference tinned mackerel, taking a limited share: a few cases of 
Canadian chum are shipped to this market through agents in London. Cana- 
dian salmon is dutiable under the maximum. rate; that originating in Japan 
and the United States is entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment. 
oe The cheaper grades of salmon are preferred; 1-pound tins (talls) are in 
avour. Business is effected through commission agents. The usual commis- 


o p ms are Cc . p 
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The rates of duty and internal taxes applicable to tinned salmon entering 
Greece are as follows, the minimum rate applying to the United States and 
Japan, whilst Canada is subject to the maximum rate:— 


Maximum Minimum 

Tariff Item No. 4d— Per 100 Kg. or 220 Pounds 
Duty eee oe eee eee ee Webs Drs, 30 ($ 5 79) 20 ($3 86) 
Trtenitals Gaxest Neen eb etek He). ote 4 34 2 89 
Totalin Canadian currency <.. 0.) 4% $10 13 $6 75 


The above rates of duty and internal taxes are applicable to all varieties 
of tinned fish imported into Greece. 


TINNED MACKEREL 


The greater part of the tinned mackerel consumed in Greece (about 18,000 
cases annually) originates in the United States, principally in California; Japan, 
owing to higher prices, has only a small share of the trade. The principal 
American brands are ‘“ Californian Leader,” “Samoa,” “ El Campo,” and 
“King Solomon.” The demand is generally for the 1-pound tins, identical to 
salmon tins, forty-eight to the case. Tinned mackerel is at present quoted at 
from $4.75 to $5 per case of forty-eight talls and $6.25 to $7 per case of ninety- 
six halves c.if. Piraeus. Business is generally carried on through commission 
agents, who take 3 per cent as their commission. Terms are cash against docu- 
ments. The same conditions as regards tariff apply as in the case of tinned 
salmon. 


DRIED CODFISH 


Imports of dried codfish amounted in 1929 to 8,927 metric tons as com- 
pared with 9,886 metric tons in 1928 and 12,519 metric tons in 1927. Greece 
has always been a good market for dried cadfish, but a more abundant catch 
of fish on the coast during the past two years has reacted on the imports. 
French codfish, which comes first on the market, has about three-quarters of 
the total trade, followed by Labrador with one-quarter. Canadian codfish is 
of too high a quality, and consequently too expensive for consumers in this 
country; price is the determining factor. The duty (minimum, 4 metallic 
drachmae, or $0.77 per 100 kilograms or 220 pounds) and internal taxes ($0.58) 
are the same for all countries. 


TINNED LOBSTERS 


The Greek market formerly absorbed about 3,000 cases of tinned lobsters 
per annum, but in the past few years ground has been lost to the cheaper 
Japanese crab, with the result that only about 1,000 cases of one-half and one- 
quarter pound tins are now consumed. Canadian lobsters are generally sold to 
this market through London agents; only small quantities are sold direct. 
- Under present conditions it is not expected that tinned lobsters will recover 
their former position in the Greek market. 

Lobsters are packed in quarter-, half-, and one-pound tins, forty-eight 
one-pound and half- or quarter-pound tins to the case. Recent quotations per 
case were as follows: $31 for one-pound tins, $32.50 for halves, and $19.25 for 
quarters. These refer to quotations c.if. Piraeus, including a 5 per cent com- 
mission. 


TINNED CRABS 


Some 3,000 cases of tinned crabs are imported annually into Greece. Japan 
is the source of supply. The nominal net contents of the tins, round and 
19100—4} 
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flat, are 64 ounces. Cases contain ninety-six tins. Prices are generally fixed in 


April. First-grade tinned crabs are now quoted at about $26 per case pie 


Piraeus, including agents’ commission of 3 per cent. 
TINNED SARDINES 


About 17,000 cases per annum of tinned sardines are being imported. Spain 
and Portugal are the chief sources of supply. France 1s m the market for a 
product de luxe on a small scale; Norway ships some quantities of small 
bristlings which pass under the name of sardines; and some small shipments 
of sardines in tomato sauce originate in the United States. Canadian sardines, 
which were formerly sold in Greece, are not at present on the market. Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French sardines are packed in olive oil, those from Norway 
are in groundnut oil, and those from the United States in tomato sauce. Spain, 
Portugal, France and Norway employ the quarter club tins (30 and 40 milli- 
metres) with a key; the United States the 15-ounce oval tins. The size of the 
fish is immaterial for the cheaper-quality sardines, but for the higher grade 
there must be from six to eight fish to the tin. Quotations on Spanish and 
Portuguese sardines in olive oil range, depending on the quality, from $6.30 to 
$7.30 per case of 100 tins (quarter club, 30 millimetres) and from $8.70 to 
$9.75 per case of 100 tins (quarter, 40 millimetres) c.if. Piraeus, agent’s com- 
mission of 3 per cent included. American sardines in tomato sauce are quoted 
at $3.70 per case of forty-eight tins c.if. Piraeus, agent’s commission included. 


TINNED CLAMS 


It is estimated that only 200 cases of tinned clams are being imported 
annually into Greece. There seems to be some prejudice against tinned clams 
on account of their not always keeping well in the warm climate. The prospects 
for an increased trade are not promising. Japan is the chief source of supply. 


TINNED SHRIMPS 


A slight falling off in imports of tinned shrimps was o 

as the catch seemed to have been only a poor one. renee eeaky ces 
approximately 4,000 cases, forty-eight tins to the case. J. apan has the greater 
part of the trade, followed by the United States. “Geisha” and “ Palate % 
are the two principal brands in the market. The American tins contain 5 ounces 
net, those originating in Japan are of the same nominal weight. In May last 
direct shipments from New Orleans were offered at from $6.50 to alba 
commission of 3 per cent included, c.if. Piraeus. ; 
to Greece should be put up in juice. 
Canadian shrimps should be of as hi 
the same price, the difference in dut 
sideration. 


to $6.80 per case, 
Tinned shrimps for shipment 
In order to secure a footing in the trade 
gh a quality as the American and sell at 
y and internal taxes being given due con- 


TINNED MEAT 
Fresh meat, particularly mutton, ; 

inhabitants do not buy tinned meat. sepa 

meat found in the market, for sale 


x ASin y plentiful in Greece: th 
Libby’s corned beef was the only tities 
among the foreign population. 


CONDENSED MILK 

_ The fresh milk supply in Greece 
being sufficient to meet the requirements. It, j Sree eneeP: is far from 
milk all the year round, but sales ote 
Annual imports amount to approximately 300,000 vmng the summer months. 
tins net to the case. The demand is for 
principal brands to be found in the market are 


( b ; nsweetened. The 
(Swiss), ‘“Hollandia” (Dutch), “Voskogs” (Dutch) 


_ bois), “Nestlé ” 
Trofos” (Italian), 
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“ Mont Blanc” (French), and “ Libby’s” (American). More than 50 per cent 
of the condensed milk imported into Greece is of Swiss origin, the Nestlé com- 
pany taking almost the whole of Switzerland’s share of the trade. This concern 
has its own branch in Athens and sells direct to wholesalers and retailers, thus 
saving the middleman’s commission. Holland and France have fair sales, but 
the Italian brand “ Trofos”’ is reported to have the next largest business after 
the “ Nestlé.” The United States supply a comparatively small proportion of 
the unsweetened milk imported. Prices vary slightly, and there is some under- 
cutting. The “ Hollandia” brand is usually slightly lower in price than the 
cheapest of the better-known brands. “ Nestlé” sells at about $7.50 per case 
c.i.f. Piraeus to wholesalers, all expenses included; quotations on some other 
brands run as low as $4.50. The Canadian product can hardly have a chance 
of entering this market owing to the wide difference between the maximum 
rates (applicable to Canada) and the minimum rates of duty. 

In order to be admitted into Greece, condensed milk must not have lost 
its freshness nor contain adulterated sugar or preservatives, whilst no skimmed 
milk may be used in its preparation. Labels must be in Greek, or in any other 
language or languages with a translation into Greek, and indicate the amount 
of water to be added in order that the preparation may be assimilated to natural 
milk, the amount of water to be added for children’s use, together with the 
names of the manufacturer and place of preparation. 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Condensed Milk 


Maximum Minimum 

Tariff Item No. 3c2— Per 100 Kg. or 220 Pounds 
Ditty 4th dk OU. Ret. WaT Huet dust 30 ($ 5 79) 10 ($1 93) 
Internal taxes.. . tb webs cue 'ta preys Bh 4 34 1-45 
Total in Canadian currency ...... $10 13 $3 38 


POWDERED MILK 


The ‘“ Glaxo” brand of powdered milk, a product from New Zealand sold 
in this market through London, is sold to the extent of 5,000 cases per annum, 
the ‘ Nutricia” (Dutch) to the extent of 800 cases, and there are small sales 
of “Klim.” An effort is being made to introduce the “ Dry-Co ” brand 
(American). ‘‘ Glaxo” is packed in 4-, 1-, and 2-pound tins, twelve 2-pound, 
twenty-four 1-pound,. and forty-eight 4-pound tins to the case. Cases of 
2-pound tins sell at $18, 1-pound at $18.75, and 4-pound at $20. These quota- 
tions are c.i.f. Piraeus, and include a commission of 3 per cent. In order to enter 
the market Canadian powdered milk would require to sell at as low a price as 
“Glaxo,” due consideration being given to difference in duty, as New Zealand, 
having adhered to the Anglo-Greek commercial treaty, is entitled to the mini- 
mum rate. An energetic agent would also be indispensable. 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Powdered Milk 


Maximum Minimum 

Tariff Item No. 3c3— Per 100 Kg. or 220 Pounds 
Dirty Ate eee rae eee Rett e eVLet, drs: 50 ($ 9 65) 20 ($3 86) 
inibermall stares Behe anise, ale ba Co. be oe 7 24 2 89 
Total in Canadian currency .. .. .. $16 89 $6 75 


BACON AND HAMS 


There are no locally cured hams and bacon in Greece, but the market for 
these imported commodities is limited, their price not being within the reach 
of the masses. Bacon and cooked hams are consumed only by the better-class 
Greeks and by foreign residents. Germany has the largest share of the trade, 
with France and Great Britain selling small quantities. 
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BUTTER 


A dairy industry in the proper sense of the term does not exist In Greece. 
In fact there is only one fairly well-equipped factory, 1n Corfu, which is known 
to be making butter. The quality of its production is better than any of domestic 
make, but inferior to the imported article. Corfu butter 1s sold in small paper 
packets of 30 grammes and in small tins, at prices slightly lower than those 
obtaining for imported butter. The butter produced in Greece is made for the 
most part under doubtful sanitary conditions by farmers and peasants, who 
dispose of it in the local markets at the best price they can secure. ‘p he pro- 
duction of butter is largely dependent on weather and pasturage conditions, 
but even under the most favourable conditions the milk supply is not large and 
the local butter is far from being able to meet domestic needs. About four- 
fifths of the butter requirements of Greece are obtained abroad. In 1929 
imports for both table use and cooking purposes amounted to 697,246 kilograms 
in comparison with 531,557 kilograms in the preceding year. The principal 
sources of supply in 1929 were Jugoslavia, Turkey, the Netherlands, Russia, 


Roumania, and Tripoli. In 1928, 17,291 kilograms were credited to the United . 


States, and in 1929, 108 kilograms. 

No distinction is made in the statisties between butter for table use and 
that for cooking purposes, but it is known that the product sold in this market 
by Holland and the United States is exclusively for table use, whilst Russian 
and Jugoslavian butter is almost exclusively for cooking purposes. The products 
sold by other countries comprise butter for both table use and for cooking pur- 
poses. 

Table butter as required in this country must be a full cream product, 
from pale yellow to white, unsalted and packed in sealed illustrated tins of 5, 
1, 5, 10, or 20 pounds. Cooking butter, yellow, unsalted, and of an inferior 
quality, is generally packed in barrels of from 100 to 200 pounds. -The best 
buying season for table butter is from September to May. During the summer 
months sales of imported butter fall off considerably. The principal brands of 
table butter in the market are “ Lugard’s” (Dutch), “ Vezet”’ (Dutch), ‘“Milk- 
maid” (Swiss), and “ Esbensen” (Danish). Prices are variable. ; 

Butter is dutiable as follows, internal taxes being also given:— 


Table Butter in Tins Weighing over 4 Kilograms 


hack Item No. 3 b 4— He Oe or ovo Poune 
LYRA ah Pe aA eee Mis ie Salis j 5 21 2 

ANGEY MAO taXeGi ps ek eecehy oer, Sus . eas ro 7 in ne ye Po 

Total in Canadian currency ., .. ., 954 04 $37 15 

i ie s* 


Table Butter in Tins Weighing 4 Kilograms and Under 


Tariff Item No. 3 b 5-- Maximum Minimum 
eee ad a Per 100 Kg. or 220 Pounds 
Rrtcrn taxer. meee ie’ Thee wee ra oy at Oe 

iy” iw: Wate eee She 4 20 Yo 
Total in Canadian currency re gs 
Vane) ial shat $74 30 $47 28 

Cooking Butter 

ariit Item. No! 3: b 3 Maximum Minimum 
Pee ot oo ole A Per 100 Kg, or 220 Pounds 
Entarmnista&kes: 2b 8 MOORS, ef. dlrs. 80 ($15.44) 50 ($ 9 65) 

} | tues ce ae 11 58 a 
Total in Canadian currency Oe hee woxt i 
* . se e . ih 02 $16 89 


The countries referred to 


above are entitled to the minimum rates of duty. 


. 
‘ 
[ 
4 
‘ 
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Customs Regulations ——To be admitted into Greece, butter from cows must 
fulfil the requirements of the country of origin as regards soluble volatile acids, 
saporification, and insoluble volatile acids. A certificate to that effect from 
the sanitary authorities of the country of origin must accompany each shipment 
of butter to this market. 


CHEESE 


Cheese is produced to some extent in Greece, the principal varieties being 
“ Feta,” “ Kaseri,” and “‘ Kephalotiri,” but some 1,500 metric tons are imported 
annually. Dutch and Swiss cheese are in favour. Jugoslavia, France, Albania, 
Italy, Denmark, Roumania, Russia, Turkey, Great Britain, and the United 
States are also contributors. It might be possible to introduce some lines in 
the Cheddar and Chester styles into this market. 


TINNED CORN ON THE COB 


Corn on the cob in tins is sold to a very limited extent in Greece. Tins 
containing five pieces retail at about 80 cents. This article is exclusively 
American. » 

ROLLED OATS 


Annual imports of rolled oats are placed at approximately 1,000 cases. 
Rolled oats being essentially a breakfast food, it is doubtful whether they would 
become generally used, as the Greek breakfast generally takes the form of 
only a cup of strong coffee and a roll of bread, and climatic conditions militate 
against sales. The brands sold comprise “ Quaker Oats,” “ 3-Minute,” and 
“ Morton’s Scotch.” 

HONEY 


There are no imports of honey. On the other hand, exports are quite con- 
siderable. The production of this commodity from time immemorial has always 
been important in Greece. 


TINNED VEGETABLES AND CANNED FRUITS, ETC. 


No detailed figures are available with respect to the total production in 
Greece of tinned vegetables, canned fruit, preserved fruit (jams, jellies, and 
marmalades, and fruit glacés), but according to the Ministry of Agriculture it 
amounted in 1929 and 1928 respectively to approximately 2,750,000 and 
2,200,000 pounds. Imports of tinned vegetables in 1929 totalled 81,709 kilo- 
-orams (Italy 45,038 kg., France 10,864 kg., and the United States 10,429 kg.), 
and exports 426,497 kg. (United States 316,617 kg.). Canned fruit imports 
totalled 8,577 kg., chiefly from the United States, and there were very small 
exports. Imports of preserved fruits totalled 6,432 kg., chiefly from Egypt and 
Great Britain, and exports were 59,480 kg., principally to the United States 
and Egypt. 

’ Except for currants, figs, and raisins, which are produced on a large scale, 
no local dried fruits are to be found in Greece. Dried figs, currants, raisins, 
apricots, prunes, peaches, and pears are consumed, but there does not seem to 
be a market for dried apples. Imports of apricots, prunes, peaches, and pears 
are quite important. 

Catsups, sauces, and relishes, with the exception of tomato sauce to the 
extent of 2,800,000 pounds annually, are not being made locally. No figures are 
available as to imports, but they are said to be fairly important. 


FRESH APPLES 


Local apples, grown mainly in the Volo district, are of a low grade, small, 
sweet, and of a reddish colour. As a rule the crop is good only every other year. 
Even in the best years the yield is not sufficient to meet requirements. Annual 
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from the United States and 20 per cent from 
amount to approximately 25,000 boxes when 
000 boxes when it is npn BE ns pee 

1 40-pound boxes, there being from 88, 100, , to 

are dh ng eae and Newtowns (American) are in favour. Apples 
ees generally eaten raw. Sweet or mildly subacid, juicy, and both tender mr 
firm apples, of a red colour, and in the sizes above mentioned, are pater ie ean 
in demand. The buying season runs from September to May. Canadian app ea 
have not yet found a place in the Greek market, chiefly owing to aie e 
difference between the maximum rate of duty as applied to Cana a ee es 
and the minimum rate under which those originating in the United States Re 
assessed is, however, comparatively small, and the market is one that is we 
worthy of consideration. Names of Greek firms wishing to act as agents or to 
buy direct will be furnished on application by the Canadian Trade Commis- 


sioner’s office in Athens. 


imports, 80 per cent of which are 
Russia, Turkey, and Roumania, 
the domestic crop is good and to over 50, 


Sales are either made direct or through commission agents, who take orders . 


from wholesalers, who in turn sell to retailers. 


Methods of payment consist in remitting from 25 to 40 per cent with order, 


the balance being paid against documents after arrival of the goods. 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Apples. 


Maximum Minimum 

Tariff Item No. 12 a 1— Per 100 Kg. or 220 Pounds 
Dati y etek cee eeea cd aie WoeMeti drs: 3 ($0 58) 1.50 ($0 29) 
Internal taxes.. .. .. oom Beene cy ge 0 43 On22 
Total inaGanadranyCureencyiskes. eit see $1.01 $0 51 


POTATOES 


There are two crops of potatoes per annum in Greece, and they are of good 
quality. Imports average 35,000 metric tons. The principal sources of supply, 
in order of importance, are Cyprus, Hungary, Egypt, France, Italy, and Jugo- 
slavia. The Greek market requires potatces of a good appearance, preferably 
of a whitish-grey colour, medium size, and firm. Packing is in jute bags. 
Imports are generally sold through commission agents, but sometimes direct. 
Terms of payment are, in the majority of cases, confirmed irrevocable credits 
opened by importers in favour of exporters with a bank in the country of origin; 
business is also done to a small extent on a cash-against-documents basis. 

Customs Regulations—Imports of potatoes from Great Britain, Ireland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Holland, Egypt, Cyprus, and Luxem- 
bourg into the Greek regions which are free from phylloxera are permitted pro- 
vided that they are accompanied by a certificate of the sanitary authorities in 
the country of origin to the effect that this commodity was produced in districts 
which are not affected by phylloxera. No such certificate is required for ship- 
ments of potatoes designed for the Greek regions affected by phylloxera, all 
countries being entitled to export to these districts. 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Potatoes 


We a Maximum Minimum 

Tar He “ii No. 9 k-— Per 100 Kg. or 220 Pounds 
BUNA SREY PTI. (cee OR SN ers Ror aes Bre 5 

Titernal taxesy.. WMG Sty aes eae ; we ey : * sy 


Total in Canadian CURVCNCY Meta eae $1 68 $1 01 
SELLING METHODS AS REGARDS PROVISIONS 
Provisions in general are 


sold th issi 
houses, but practically always through commission agents or general import 


through commission agents who take orders on 
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behalf of both wholesalers and retailers. Commission ranges from 3 to 5 per 
cent, depending upon the article, and many agents also ask that the cost of 
telegrams, etc., be borne by the firm they represent. Advertising consists of 
window display, placards on hoardings, announcements in the daily press, and 
posters in public vehicles. Terms of payment vary from letters of credit, cash 
against documents, and acceptances at thirty, sixty, and ninety days. Goods 
are also shipped on consignment, and the agent effects monthly settlements for 
the goods sold. Under present conditions caution is recommended in the matter 
of granting credits and despatching goods on consignment. 

It is preferable to appoint a distinct agent in each of the three main centres 
of trade in Greece—Athens-Piraeus, Salonica, and Patras—which are markets 
of their own for provisions. 


Customs Regulations—Exports of fcodstuffs to Greece need not be accom- 
panied by a pure food certificate. However, foodstuffs entering this market 
are always subject to analysis by the State Laboratory. The use of chemical 
ingredients, designed for improving the appearance of foodstuffs or for any 
other purposes, is absolutely prohibited. Moreover, according to various Govern- 
ment decrees, certain foodstuffs must fulfil given requirements as to nature of 
contents and limits of ingredients. This last point has been dealt with in the 
notes on these commodities. 

A list of agents and importers dealing in provisions has been filed with 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, and may be obtained on 
application. 


Building Materials 


LUMBER 


_ The forests of Greece are not properly exploited and the local saw-mill 
industry is quite primitive and undeveloped; consequently there is a large 
market for lumber. The principal kinds imported are spruce, white pine, pitch 
pine, beech, white oak, walnut, and maple. The imported lumber is used chiefly 
for building purposes, currant cases and barrels, and furniture. Imports of box 
shooks and staves are negligible, since the local industry is well organized and 
highly protected, but the larger share of the lumber utilized in the making of 
staves is obtained in foreign markets. Details as to quantities of lumber 
imported into Greece and sources of supply are shown in the following tables:— 


Greek Imports of Lumber for Building Purposes 


Kilograms 
1929 1928 
CLOUGH Ade ee eit ered eee tiaerme:Girece See cence CIMA ee ele EE) (A PATE 208,395,982 
RNUESOSLAVIAM A oe Nei ae Wee NURIA Eohy. 21d. ake La SO 242 101,589,750 
Rowmanial yee ade. Seen So Da web SVE L038 74304 83,901,110 
SWECCUBG Caer bisa skmwerebsieh sro cin vaaimeataee's aac 18,664,899 13,792,974 
MOmibeduStabess ica isis encen ud. tars «rh sew rates 4 2,970,177 1,096,501 
ley hig d tee ROG Aa dae aera ee OP a Be Maes 2,446,205 2,468,943 
IAS at iy a kta dE AEDES: MET MA hacia, 1,812,585 987,810 
Czechoslovakia. tres fapciceripenteegtet spite spats. pays W236 3 2,179,680 
(ELIMAIIVA | Stated tek ene ces ae Teen ee eal ala ois 899,450 222,659 


Imports of Lumber for Furmture Making 


1929 1928 
Kilograms 
"POtal PAPO OU CRE bo pears. BA AaRwhe Lote 3 1,178,111 755,319 
Francesageis tag os “stiieraeoe: Grist diay: 280,345 249,642 
Wnited@Stabes seis peter sik. cthes, 42k! ach PE Le are 46,355 62,236 
AUG UMA Aes, acu cria aan aes bine ie remeiene ES Si]. ee enero 3 
MPURKE Ys, oie cee «onde FAs Meo. cede RD TAT RO 10,411 5,114 


MGalyaecte nee pot aee oslv ke es ie ae vey reves acum ce 9,089 20,050 
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Imports of Lumber for Staves 
1929 1928 
Kulograms 
. 10,157,550 5,622,351 
To tk ARN MR an A ie emer am AAI) 4,505,291 
ee ai A Si 642.772 102.504 
Be Rh shite ee ee 568,841 267,952 
fbrkey . eA sla coed wee A, ee hs OY 266,490 477 ie 
Imports of Lumber for Boxes 
1929 1928 
Kilograms 
Li <1) an ee ae 36,877 29,528 
AIC OSE VER atl ter hea ee eae ae 33,179 3 a 
GTM a ee ete rd ee tee ele eee BOO 10,628 


LUMBER FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 


Building trades are very active in Greece, especially in Athens and Salonica, 
which are greatly in need of building accommodation. Numerous houses are 
also being built throughout Greece for the refugees. The prospects for selling 
lumber in this market are consequently promising, but owing to lack of direct 
communications it is doubtful whether Canadian exporters will be able to secure 
for themselves a share of the business. All materials employed in the construc- 
tion of houses for the refugees and of public buildings are admitted into Greece 
duty free. 

White timber, mostly of the third grade, forms approximately 70 per cent 
of Greece’s imports of lumber for building purposes. This is mainly supplied 
by Jugoslavia, Roumania, and Sweden. For better-class constructional work 
pitch pine and oak are imported. Pitch pine comes mainly from the United 
States (New Orleans); small quantities of an inferior quality are imported from 
Archangel. American pitch pine is of the “merchantable” quality. Oak 
comes principally from Czechoslovakia, with small quantities from Russia, the 
United States, and France. oe 


‘Specifications of imported lumber consumed in Greece for building purposes 
and for public works such as bridges, etc., are on file at the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


Shipments.—Li < cet i i 
- lip : : umber He the Greek market is, as a rule, shipped in parcel 
ots: importers who can afford to charter a steamer are few in number 


M arketing M ethods and Terms.—Business in lumber is done through com- 
mission agents or direct. Terms of payment are cash against documents after 


the arrival of the g | 
ad oe of the goods for the first orders, and three months draft on subse- 


Customs Duty on Lumber.—Customs rates 
interested parties on application to tl 
Ottawa. 


on lumber may be obtained by 
1e Department of Trade and Commerce, 


BOX SHOOKS 


The Government imposes a heayy d 
eae y duty on box ; c : 
that nt are being imported. A fairly large ence ike feds: 
ce a eing DrOUEyy from abroad in the following dimensions to be udiliags 
py te box-making industry: from 2 to 4 metre in length, 12 to 1 © 
in thickness, and from 17 to 30 centimetres in width ; aban 
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STAVES FOR WINE AND OLIVE OIL BARRELS 


Staves for wine and olive oil barrels are imported on a limited scale, as 
the local barrel-making industry is highly protected. The staves coming to 
this market originate principally in Italy. The demand is mainly for oak 
staves, and it is not thought that Canadian staves can be hold in this market. 


DOORS AND SASHES 


This industry is well protected, and it seems that there is no possibility for 
foreign countries to sell doors and sashes. 


VENEERS 


France, Austria, and Germany are the principal sources of supply for 
veneers, France having by far the largest share of the trade. Veneers come to 
this market in various sizes, the thickness ranging from 7 to 10 millimetres. 
Quotations on Canadian veeners have been asked by some Greek furniture- 
making concerns, and interested Canadian firms are advised to get in touch 
with the Trade Commissioner in Athens, and send best prices c.i.f. Piraeus 
along with samples and full specifications. 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Veneers 


Maximum Minimum 
Per 100 Kg. or 220 Pounds 
Tariff Item No. 47b— 


Deventer err eee mcr wee. MO o> Bah 7D $ 5.79 
Trae rina IMeeaeXe Sure aire Rt re a ae i eiah al 5 79 4 34 
Mocaleanm@anaddiamcurnency es leew ct Ailes oko. oil $10 13 


Shipments of veneers from Canada are under the maximum tariff rates. 


PLYWOOD 


Plywood is imported into this market on a fairly large scale, and originates 
mainly in France, Poland, Russia, Finland, and Lettonia, the French article 
being preferred. Imported plywood is used principally for furniture, wall 
decorations, and boxes. 


INSULATING BOARD 


Insulating board was first introduced into the Greek market three or four 
years ago, and it-is not yet known whether it will be a suitable material for 
the warm climate of this country. At present its price is rather high in replacing 
the thin wooden laths which are in general use in Greece as a base for plaster 
work. To introduce insulating board the authorities or large building con- 
tractors must be interested in making tests; this might be done by a reliable 
agent. If these tests were to prove satisfactory and advertising were to be 
carried on, business should result. A stock would then have to be carried by 
an agent in order to meet any possible demands without delay. 

Canadian firms interested in this market with respect to insulating board 
are advised to send samples, together with specifications (in French if possible) 
and quotations c.if. Piraeus, to the Trade Commissioner’s office in Athens. 
Specifications should state whether the insulating board is fireproof. 
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CEMENT 


The present brisk demand for cement in Greece is due to Government work 
on road a irrigation schemes and to progressive building. Although the local 
industry is rapidly expanding, it has as yet to be supplemented by some 75,000 
metric tons of cement annually. However, it is expected that after a few years 
local cement will be produced in quantities sufficient for national needs. Out 
of the 75,000 metric tons of cement which are at present imported annually, 
Russia and Jugoslavia have an equal share of about 25,000 metric tons each, 
the remainder coming from Belgium, France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. Rus- 
sians are doing all in their power to capture a large share of the trade, but Jugo- 
slavia is so close to this market that it is difficult for Russian exporters to dis- 
place her product. ; 

Prices for Jugoslavian cement vary from $7 to $9.28 per ton f.o.b. port of 
Split, Dalmatia. z 

In view of the fact that there are no direct means of communication between 
Canada and Greece, it is doubtful whether the Canadian product can compete 
with Jugoslavian and Russian cement. 


Paper and Wood Pulp 


PAPER 


; Of the several paper mills to be found in Greece, only two are of any 
importance. However, the industry is steadily increasing its output from year 
to year. In 1929 local production reached 11,500 metric tons as compared 
with 9,500 metric tons in 1928. Writing paper, envelopes, paper for registers 
and account books, wrapping paper, newsprint, and cardboard of a rather 
inferior grade, comprise the output of the local mills. By keeping a high tariff 
on many kinds of paper, the Greek Government has sought to allow the 
national industry to gain a firm footing. However, the industry is not yet able 
to supply all the country’s needs, either in quantity or quality. 

Writing Paper.—No separate figures are available with respect to local 
production of writing paper. This paper is both white and coloured, without 
a watermark, lined and unlined, and of an inferior grade. The she t i 
the following sizes (in centimetres): 61 by 81, 58 by 86 63 by 95 0 by 100, 
and 75 by 105. Weights are from 50 to 120 orams e ; ET 
cvcieieans per square metre. There 

Annual imports of writing paper into 
| een tons. acre Dripal ee aaa 

ustria, France, an reat Britain. i : 
- ship only a limited amount on sdihenieen hi poe ae ie 
papers find only a small market in Greece the demnana ay eee 
medium qualities. Except for the higher grades actin ce ramet ter 
is not watermarked, as watermarked paper is ass fs fie EL a hice 
duty. ‘Thin paper is preferred, since this c, sessed under a higher rate of 
All imported paper is unruled, owing to the ae a aaa on. Kee 
rate of duty. Imported paper comes in sheet of ae sie ards 
locally produced article. Weights Eeuisaed vat Same sizes as those of the: 
square metre. ange from 50 to 75 grams per 


Besides the imports referred to abov 
i ae sae ghee tons per annum pie oa 
P Pe ay a aeiterish firm, through their agents in Ath a a bo. 
imported in reams ae 2 at it is for Government use. Th; er ene 
S 50 kilograms or in rolls of 100 Wilopetee Hs fi 
8, 18 quoted at. 


placed at approximately 
y are Germany, Sweden, 
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from $121.50 to $131.22 per metric ton c.if. Piraeus, payment being made by 
the Government after delivery. It should be noted that paper when imported 
for the account of the Government is admitted into Greece free of duty; other- 
wise, it is dutiable as follows:— 


Unlined Writing Paper not Watermarked 


Maximum Minimum 
Tariff Item. No. 179 Per 100 Kg. or 220 Lb. 
(b) White or coloured, mat or glossy, made from a mixture of 
mechanical and chemical pulps. More than 45 centimeters 
in width, in reams or rolls. 


COMUpstonlneramsapenssatanel Metre.) 2..u oy isa as lsise we v9) 69 $ 6 75 

(2)) Over’40) grams ‘perisquare metre ..\6. 0. Le ete eo 8 68 5179 
(c) White, coloured, or in two colours, mat or glosssy, made 

exclusively from chemical pulps or rags. More than 45 

centimeters in width, in reams or rolls. 

(1), Up tox40 grams perrsquare metre” fiji. 68) 6 see 1l 58 8 68 

(2)Overs40lerams, pegssquare metre) oy ji. 2. ein dea ene 9 65 6 75 


Watermarked Writing Dives 
Maximum Minimum 
Tariff Item No. 180 Per 100 Kg. or 220 Lb. 


(a) Writing paper, lined, water-marked, and _letterheads. 
(Dutiable on the legal net weight). 
In sheets of a length exceeding 45 centimeters .. .. .. .. $19 30 $15 44 


Surtaxes amount to 75 per cent of the rates of duty mentioned above. 


The great obstacle for Canadian exporters is principally in the high tariff 
rates under which the Canadian product is assessed in comparison with paper 
coming from France, Germany, Sweden, Austria, Great Britain, and the United 
States. As for paper for Government use, Canadian prices are not in line 
with those of the Swedish concern referred to above. 

Terms are cash against documents, credit facilities up to four months also 
being granted. Business is done either through commission agents, well intro- 
duced in the paper trade, or direct with wholesalers. 


Blotting Paper—No blotting paper is produced locally. Annual imports 
are estimated at about 40 metric tons, the principal sources of supply being 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland, and Great Britain; France and Germany 
respectively ship about 16 and 8 metric tons. The sizes generally in use are 
47 by 60 and 48 by 58 centimetres, weights being from 4, 5, 6 up to 10 kilo- 
grams. Only plain white paper is in demand. Prices vary according to quality; 
anything from 40 pounds sterling per ton c.i.f. Piraeus may be paid. Blotting 
paper is generally shipped to this market in bales of 500 sheets; marketing 
methods and terms of payment are the same as for paper. 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Blotting Paper 


Maximum Minimum 


Tariff Item No. 18e Per 100 Kg. or 220 Lb. 
DEVE RU ee EC ra aE ty Tee RAN eo Sey nL a LY OS Sai 
Torna icaccs ine Oe ein 5 PRT SEC R See sd 8 68 5 79 

Motaleinm Canadian Currency mee Ue tis. ch ee sa) Ss aeeS2OR2G $13 51 


Newsprint—Daily newspapers in Greece are numerous, and since the local 
production of newsprint is negligible, the market for this commodity is a com- 
paratively important one. Annual imports of newsprint amount to approxi- 
mately 7,000 metric tons. Germany leads with about 4,000 metric tons, fol- 
lowed by Sweden with 1,500 tons, the remainder being credited to Italy, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, and Holland. Newsprint comes to this market in rolls of from 
75 to 86 centimetres in width, the paper weighing approximately 50 grams per 
square metre. A good average quality of unglazed paper is in demand. All 
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newsprint coming to the Greek market should bear a continuous ere 
intervals of 5 to 6 centimetres throughout the roll, and it should be ungiazed. 
The regulation in this connection is very rigid, as such paper, after permission 
for its importation has been secured from the Ministry of National Economy, 
is admitted into the country free of duty. The watermark is to prevent contra- 
band. Quotations on Swedish newsprint c.i.f. Piraeus are at present 12 pounds 
sterling per ton; German quotations are slightly lower. Exporters sell 
through agents who are well known in journalistic circles. Terms are sight 
drafts at ninety days after the arrival of the steamer, with an option to renew 
half the amount for a further three months at from 6 to 7 per cent interest. 


Wrapping Paper—Local factories are gradually increasing their output of 
wrapping paper; it has now reached approximately 30 metric tons daily, and 
imports are decreasing accordingly. Imports in 1929 were placed at 2,130,006 _ 
kilograms as compared with 2,636,853 kilograms in the preceding year. The 
various countries contributing to this trade in 1929 and the amount shipped by 
each in kilograms, with the 1928 figures in parentheses, were as follows: Ger- 
many, 513,342 (797,857); Czechoslovakia, 498,457 (411,489); Sweden, 436,976 
(613,845); Austria, 252,550 (145,503); Belgium, 173,704 (253,573); Italy, 
125,819 (103,320); Netherlands, 65,777 (148,726); and Great Britain, 51,317 
(39,139). Although of an inferior grade, the locally made wrapping paper sells 
well as facilities of payment are extended, the trade being conducted on the 
basis of open accounts. Moreover, its price is slightly lower than that of the 
imported product. The usual sizes of locally made wrapping paper are 70 by 
100 centimetres, weighing from 40 to 50 grams per sauare metre. Imported 
wrapping paper is generally shipped to this country in bales weighing from 
150 to 200 kilograms, the bales being protected by two thick boards bound with 
strong wire. The sizes generally in demand are 70 by 100 centimetres, with 
smaller sizes on special request. Paper weighing from 40 to 42 grams per square 
metre is preferred,-as wrapping paper is dutiable by weight. The M.G. cap 
paper (sulphite) 1s in favour, while the demand for kraft is very limited. 
Quotations c.i.f. Piraeus on German M.G. cap (sulphite), 70 by 100 centimetres, 
weighing 41 grams per square metre, are around $92 per metric ton. Foreign 
manufacturers selling in this market extend credits of three to four months. — 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Wrapping Paper 


Tariff Item No. 178 sbae e Minimum Conventional 
Wrapping paper in sheets or rolls of a width of over Bury OS: eed Li 
45 centimetres: 
(a) Ordinary paper made of straw, glossy or mat $7 72 
(b) Paper made from chemical or mechanical atlee, a shire 
rags or used old paper, white or ‘of natural 
colour or coloured, glossy or mat: ; 
(1) Over 40 grams per square metre 
(2) Up to 40 grams per square meh 
unfit for cigarette inaking, . 
Wrapping paper in sheets or rolls 
40 centimetres: / 
(ec) Paper made of chemical or mechanical pulps 


Yr <Tey ~ + ; 

pr ciontee giengne mags Of Paral cole 

(1) Over 200 an 
metre .. 

(2) Over 40 and 
il) as i a ee 

(3) Up to 40 grams per s 
for the manufacture 


re and 


of a width of over 


d up to 300 grams per square 
up to 200 grams Dérl Square oka 
quare metre ‘unfit fai: 
of cigarettes. . ade 
Surtaxes amount to 75 per cent of the r x 
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As wrapping paper from Germany, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia is dutiable 
under minimum tariff rates, whereas the Canadian product is assessed under 
maximum rates, Canadian exporters cannot compete at present. 

Representation for the Paper Trade——Trade in all kinds of paper in this 
market is conducted through agents working on a commission basis, or through 
wholesalers. An agent with a depot is the best arrangement. For newsprint, 
the agent should be well introduced among proprietors of newspapers. 


WALLPAPER 


No wallpaper, except some small quantities of paper in one colour, is pro- 
duced in Greece, so that all figured paper is imported from abroad. However, 
imports are limited as the majority of houses have distempered walls, there 
being a prejudice against the use of wallpaper, which is said to breed insects; 
only hotels and the larger private houses have papered walls. In some houses 
some of the rooms might be papered and others distempered, but in general only 
the better-class Greeks residing in important centres and foreign residents make 
use of wallpaper. Some small stores and shops in Athens-Piraeus, Salonica, 
and Patras also have papered walls, but their number is small. 

In private houses and hotels saxe blue and rose are favourite colours, while 
fantastic designs and modern cubist effects find no demand. On the other hand, 
flower motifs are well liked, and plain paper for pasting in panel form is 
requested by foreign residents. Imitations of leather, silk, damask, and other 
fabrics, as well as washable glazed papers, are only in small demand. Papers 
for private houses and hotels are mostly in the medium grades, and for small 
stores and shops only low-grade papers are required, striking and dark colour 
schemes being in favour. Thin papers are generally preferred since wallpaper 
is dutiable on weight. 

Great Britain has the bulk of the trade, with France, Germany, Belgium, 
and Canada sharing in the business to a small extent. Only the good-quality 
product, for which there is in Greece a rather limited market, is shipped from 
Canada. The Canadian article is being sold direct to furnishing establishments. 
In the Athens-Piraeus market other countries sell through a commission agent; 
in the Salonica market business is usually handled through wholesale paper 
dealers. 

Wallpaper is shipped in rolls of 50 centimetres by 8 metres long. Size and 
width are not of great importance, although wider papers are preferred to aveid 
too many joinings. 

In view of the fact that low-grade papers form the bulk of the trade, 
exporters should consider the advisability of introducing such papers into this 
market along with the higher-grade papers. 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Wallpaper 


Maximum Minimum Conventional 
Tariff Item No. 178d Per 100 Kg. or 220 Lb. 

(1) Under 300 and down to 150 grams per 

Sduaremettieu.t. or lia wy ad eueO lon Wet $12 54 $9 65 

(2) Under 150 grams per square metre... .. iieov 13. 5d 
(1) Over 200 and up to 300 grams per square 
MELEE s ay | ccna heerory clays aobeie re. poured tameey «tel > 
(2) Over 100 and up to 200 grams per square 
MOGCEE ET LY SOR veeareree SUR NL RN TS? 

(3) Up to 100 grams per square metre .. .... 10 

Surtaxes amount to 75 per cent of the rates of duty mentioned above. 


CORRUGATED PAPER BOTTLE WRAPPERS 


Straw wrappers only are used by wine merchants, brewers, and manufac- 
turers of aerated water for the distribution of their products in the cities and 
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sn the interior of Greece, the bulk of the Greek wine being sold in casks. Wine 
is shipped abroad in casks, whilst brandy and liqueurs are shipped in bottles 
protected by straw wrappers, except in the case of countries in which such wrap- 
ping is not allowed. Corrugated paper bottle wrappers are more expensive than 
straw wrappers, and merchants are reluctant to buy the former unless they are 
required to do so. Straw wrappers can be had locally at from 46 to 53 cents 
per 100, whereas strong and thick corrugated paper bottle wrappers, which at 
the present time come mostly from France, sell at approximately $1 per 100. 
Wrappers offered by Canadian manufacturers were quoted at a lower price 
than the French commodity, but business has not resulted. Merchants in this 
market. are afraid, that the Canadian wrappers, on account of their thinness, 
could not afford adequate protection for the bottles. Some trials might, how- 
ever, remove these apprehensions. ii - 
The usual sizes of bottles used for the export of cognac are the Martell 
standard sizes; that is, 25 ounces for large bottles and 13 ounces for small 
bottles. 


WOOD PULP 


Imports of wood pulp into Greece, which amount to approximately 7,000 
metric tons for paper making and 500 metric tons for artificial silk manufac- 
ture, comprise bleached sulphite (3,500 metric tons), strong sulphite (1,500- 
metric tons), and mechanical pulps (2,500 metric tons). Sweden has the bulk 
of the trade, with small quantities originating in France, Finland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Germany. Business is effected through commission agents who are 
well connected with the paper and artificial silk manufacturers. These latter 
are few, and there are only one or two agents who would be able to work sue- 
cessfully. Credit facilities up to six months are usually granted. Piraeus is 
the centre for this trade. Recent quotations (c.if. Piraeus) from Sweden 
gave bleached sulphite at £14 10s. ($70.47) per ton; strong sulphite at £11 10s 
($55.89) ; and mechanical pulp at £7 ($34) to £10 ($48.60) 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Wood Pulp 


_ M acre ne ea 
r Ke. or 
CuUG oS, 5 SS re ‘ ; 
ENUM EELS Gi. sk bo ee § ie aa %, 28 
SO io tale Nate. | ovomeene Hye. 86 Bp) 


Total in Canadian currency 
é rears wba $1 35 $ 
84 $ 51 


Rubber Goods 


There are three factories in the Athens district 


rubber articles, but the exact out 


put of these eee ne various lines of 


There is no export trade. At the les is difficult t 
: he outset, difficult: () estimate. 
ing See Pe and in getting Greek Orin. aa an aad eke 
‘iad g to Peery tient in quality and to chea € domestic goods, 
Sanwa ae . ee as to liberal credit terms, these ha oe Ee BOG ae 
ught from England and Holland; old rubh f a passed. Raw rubber 
ocally. €r tor reconversion is obtained 
The domestic factories 
4 produce rubber gole : 
ae red and blue rubber, solid tires for ce ; sand heels in ordinary grey 
washers, etc., in all thicknesses and Y Carriages, rubber plugs, rings 
? 


: UCKN dimensi 
playballs for children in different sizes, matting Poe ee a A poe 
/ les and ships, and 
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tubing in all dimensions for gas, water, etc., as well as large-diameter rubber 
hose for various purposes. The quality of the locally produced articles is not, 
generally speaking, up to the standard of the imported products. In the smaller 
mechanical lines foreign competition is gradually being met, price being an 
important factor in this market. Local dealers state that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to dispose of imported rubber hose on account of home competi- 
tion, and only where rubber hose of special quality is required for a specific 
purpose can the foreign article compete. The production of canvas shoes with 
rubber soles made by local factories is also having its effect on imports. Where 
formerly a cheaper variety of canvas shoe with rubber sole was imported, the 
bulk of the trade has now passed into the hands of the local manufacturers. 


TIRES FOR AUTOMOBILES AND TRUCKS 


Tires for automobiles and trucks are not manufactured in the country, 
but there are as many as twenty-eight foreign brands on the Greek market: 
American, British, Italian, German, Austrian, Belgian, and French. It is esti- 
mated that cord, low-pressure, straight-sided tires represent 90 per cent of the 
imports, the remainder comprising almost exclusively cord, low-pressure tires 
of the clincher type for the older types of Fords and Chevrolets. Goodyear 
tires have 40 per cent of the sales, followed by Firestone with 12 per cent, 
Goodrich with 10 per cent, whilst the remaining 38 per cent are shared by the 
various other brands in the market, Dunlop tires being quite prominent. The 
sizes of cord, low-pressure, straight-sided tires for automobiles and trucks in 
most common demand in this market are:— 


Automobile Tires——In inches: 29 by 4°40, 29 by 5, 30 by 5, 31 by 5:25, 
33 by 6. In millimetres: 730 by 130, 820 by 120, 880 by 120, 935 by 135. 


Truck Tires——30 inches by 5 inches, 32 inches by 6 inches. 


On the average, 60,000 pneumatic tires, including a small number for 
trucks, are imported into Greece annually: three tires per annum on an average 
are required by each car. With improvement in the roads which the Govern- 
ment now has in hand, longer life may be expected from them. 


There are nearly 100 heavy passenger buses in Athens, which ply between 
the city and such points as Kiphissia and Glyfada, etc. These motor buses are 
practically all of American make. It may be said that there are about seventy 
such buses using on the rear wheels dual tires, which are separate units, in the 
descriptions and sizes of cord, low-pressure, straight-sided tires referred to 
above. Buses using single tires require the 30- by 5-inch and 32- by 6-inch 
sizes. 

On account of restrictions placed by the Greek Government on the use 
of solid tires, sales are now negligible. Only Pirelli and Goodyear solid tires 
are to be found in this market. Sizes required are 40 by 10 and 36 by 6 inches. 
These are mainly used on the trucks which were left in the country by the 
Allied forces. 


Small quantities of semi-pneumatic tires (30 by 5) were imported during 
the past. few years, but they did not prove satisfactory and are no longer in 
demand. 

Tires are usually sent on consignment, the exclusive agents in their turn 
consigning to sub-agents, who sell to consumers on credit. Tire manufacturers 
allow an agent 24 per cent on his purchases to cover the cost of advertising in 
the daily press and by means of posters. Payment is generally made in the 
form of four to five months’ drafts with interest, often renewable at 6 per cent. 
Discounts to dealers are usually 30, 10, 5, and 24 per cent. 
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TIRES FOR MOTOR CYCLES 


Motor cycles for sport or travel have just been introduced into Greece. 


ish n they come to this market 
As t ‘eater number are of English manufacture, 
fad arte Dito tires, replacements being Daly in ae — oe te aaa 
i tor cycles are bel 
Rubber Company. Some 300 tires tor mo ae 
I traight-sided. The following 
ket annum, 85 per cent of which are $ , 
Ge the ak +n demand (in inches): straight-sided, 24 by 23, 26 by 24, 26 by 
91 26 by 3, 28 by 3; wired, 25 by 23, 27 by 2%, 25 by 3, 27 by 3, 26 by 4, 
26 by 33 28 by 34, 27 by 4. There is no demand for low-pressure tires for 
motor cycles. 
TIRES FOR BICYCLES 


There are four different brands of bicycle tires on the Greek market— 
that is, Michelin (French), Hutchinson (French), Pirelli (Italian), and Dunlop 
(English). The use of bicycles being confined to the popular class, the question 
of price is of importance, and French brands, being slightly cheaper, have the 
preference. It is estimated that about 15,000 bicycle tires are sold annually Thee 
Greece. An improvement in the roads is expected to lead to an increase In the 
use of bicycles as a cheap means of transport. 


TRANSMISSION RUBBER BELTING 


Up till quite recently transmission rubber belting was unknown in Greece. 
The usual form of belting was leather or balata, but a start has been made 
with the equipment of one or two large factories, and on its success depends 
the prospects for the wider use of transmission rubber belting in this market. 


RUBBER CABLE, INSULATED OR NOT 


Imports of rubber cable, insulated or not, are mainly for public works, 
and when for this purpose are admitted free of duty. Sales are in the hands of 
sae large German concerns which specialize in the manufacture of rubber 
cable. 


RUBBER FLOORING 


Rubber flooring has recently been introduced into Greece by an English 
concern, which has secured a contract to lay flooring in the extension of one of © 
the principal hotels in Athens. The work is in the nature of an experiment as 


well as an advertisement, and the prospects for future business are dependent 
on the degree of success of this undertaking. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Quite a considerable proportion of the trade in rubb : 
proport er hose for the use of 
wine merchants, and for irrigation and garden purposes, is now in the hands 
of the local industry, which produces this product in all diameters up to 4 inches 


internal, in two-ply, three-ply, and four-pl High 
for special purposes can al e@ Wi the Toteh Cednee eo 
ae een upee alone compete with the local product, price being the 


RUBBER MATTING FOR AUTOMOBILES 
The trade in rubber matting f iles j imi 
g lor automobiles is very limited. bei hiefl 
ae oe oa for a waenee which comes with the equipment of ae erin 
endency has been noticed in the Greek ; 
hie, SA e Greek market to replace such 
Seamer nena a eet strips, which give longer service. 


: rt rubber matt . : : 
and the local factories also supply a ahedmennalite cece: Soa 17, AMEE 
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EBONITE AND VULCANITE ARTICLES 


All articles in ebonite are imported from European countries in their 
finished state, but the trade is negligible. France and Germany are the two 
principal sources of supply. 

The whole of the requirements in ready-made articles in vulcanite such 
as fountain pens, pencils, radiator caps, and acid-proof pipes are imported; 
but the market is overstocked with many of these products. All the well-known 
European and American makes of fountain pens and refill pencils are on sale, 
besides a quantity of cheaper articles, particularly from Germany, which are 
sold by hawkers. There is a market for vulcanite fibre sheets, which are at 
present imported from Germany. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 


The bulk of the trade in druggists’ rubber sundries is in the hands of 
German concerns. These articles are of an inferior grade, but price is of first 
importance. 


SURGICAL RUBBER GOODS 


There is a fair demand for imported sprays, syringes, and bulbs, some of 
which, of an inferior grade, are made locally. There is a limited demand 
from hospitals and clinics for ice bags and air cushions, all of which are 
imported. The use of hot-water bottles is also confined to hospitals and clinics. 
Germany is the chief source of competition for rubber gloves. 


BATH SUPPLINS, ETC. 


The demand for rubber bath mats is very limited, and is chiefly supplied 
from domestic sources. The market for rubber sponges is small. None are 
manufactured locally, but natural sponges are to be had at low prices, as they 
are found in the Aegean Sea in quantities in excess of local needs. 

There is a good demand for rubber bathing caps; they are not produced 
locally. Imports originate in various European countries such as Germany, 
France, and Italy, and come in every conceivable colour and design, usually 
with straps for fastening under the chin and covering the whole of the head 
and ears. Bathing caps are hawked in the streets of Athens at low prices. 

Rubber waist belts are made locally, but the trade is limited as leather belts 
are principally used in this country. However, rubber belts are used to a small 
extent with swimming costumes. There are no imports. 


Rubber Toys and Novelties—-There is only a limited demand in Greece for 
rubber toys and novelties. The buying season is in the autumn for sales at 
Christmas, and they are almost exclusively of German origin. Rubber imita- 
tion animals as used in aquatic sports and large multi-coloured playballs have 
recently been introduced from the United States, but the business is negligible. 


FOOTWEAR 


Rubber-soled Canvas Shoes—In recent years the demand in the Greek 
market for imported canvas shoes with rubber soles has declined. This is due 
partly to the fact that the domestic factories are turning out a cheap article 
which takes the bulk of the trade. It is estimated that about 5,000 pairs of 
rubber-soled canvas shoes are imported annually, principally from the United 
States. The Canadian product is handicapped by the fact that it is assessed 
under the maximum rates of duty. A well-known Canadian brand is sold in. 
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this market through London agents to the extent of between 400 and 500 pairs 
annually; its high price militates against larger sales. Japanese firms have 
now entered the market with a shoe in close imitation of the American article, 
but at a lower price, and it should be a strong competitor. Crepe rubber, how- 
ever, is now being imported in sheets, and canvas shoes with crepe rubber soles 
manufactured by local shoemakers. It should be noted that indoor gymnastic 
halls do not exist in Greece, and rubber-soled canvas shoes are used only for 
such outdoor pastimes as tennis, handball, and basketball. 


Goloshes.-The demand for goloshes is limited as the climate is dry as a 
rule. Only in the event of a very wet winter would sales increase to any extent: 
these would be larger in Salonica than in Athens. The type in general demand, 


for men, women, boys, and girls is the small slip-on in the black colours, with a, 
very restricted trade in brown or beige slip-on for women. 


Snow Boots——There is little or no demand in the Athens market for snow 
boots. Snow boots are sometimes worn by women during the wet weather in 
lieu of the usual slip-on goloshes, but to a very small extent. These are usually 
trimmed with fur. Demand in the Salonica market, although larger, is still 
negligible. 


Heels and Soles—There is only a small demand in Greece for rubber heels 
and soles. Except for canvas shoes, rubber soles are not popular in summer. ~ 
Heels and soles are made locally at about half the price of the imported article, 
and the trade is mainly in rubber heels. The old type of circular rubber heel 
is no longer popular. The heels are shaped to the shoe. Imports, which are 
limited, are almost entirely in the hands of German and Italian concerns. 


Agricultural Machinery and Implements 


Agriculture is the principal source of revenue in Greece. The monetary 
and financial problems of the country now seem to have been solved satisfac- 
torily, and the development of agriculture occupies a prominent place in the 
economic policy of the Government. On the other hand, owing to the large 
number of refugees from Asia Minor—close on one million—:who have been 
placed on the land, and to the fact that an area of 300,000 hectares is now being 
reclaimed in Macedonia and Thrace, 11,000 of which will be ready for cultivation 
i year, Pte E assuming greater importance from year to year. In 1928 

le area under cultivation was 1,590,149 hectares, as compared with 
1927 and 1,269,028 in 1922-23, when the refugees tee in Crocco! Nera 
cultural regions are Macedonia, Thrace, Thessaly, Epirus, Old Greece, and 
Peloponnesus, the three first-named being the most important, The principal 
won grown in this country are cereals, tobacco, vegetables, cotton, fodder 
p ate rain sultanas and grapes, fruit, olives, almonds, and mulberry trees 
a ne silkworm. According to the Greek official statistics, the areas on which 

re following agricultural products were grown in 1928 were (in hectares): 
cereals, 138,996 ; tobacco, 93,076; vegetables, 78,301: fodder plants, 50,794: cur- 
Bue, 197,327; and cotton, 15,404. Improvements have been mace in methods 
ot cultivation, and agricultural machinery and implements—the demand for 
v rich until comparatively recent years was not of much importance—are in 
creasing use. As a result of the subdivision of the land into small holdings, 
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AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The practical steps taken by the Government in their agricultural campaign 
have so far resulted in the formation of a Colonization Department, experi- 
mental agricultural colleges, an agricultural bank which has just begun to 
operate, and agricultural federations, unions, and co-operative societies. The 
Colonization Department assists refugees in opening up new areas of arable 
land, and agricultural -colleges have been erected for the purpose of giving 
technical training to peasants. These colleges are also working in several areas 
supplying plants, trees, and breeding stock. Since the subdivision of the land, 
the small landowner has found that he is not financially strong enough to 
cultivate his land without assistance, and it has therefore been found necessary 
to form a number of co-operative societies, unions, and federations, and with 
these the agricultural bank works in conjunction. Each village has its own 
agricultural co-operative society, of which there are several hundreds in each 
prefecture (province). The societies are represented in the nearest provincial 
town by a union, and a group of unions is represented by a federation in 
centres such as Salonika, Athens, and Patras. The unions and federations act 
both in an advisory capacity and as buying agents, although the co-operatives 
also buy direct for their associates. These organizations also act as depositaries 
and selling agents of crops against which they obtain loans for the peasants 
from the National Bank pending sale. The co-operatives and unions are of 
recent creation, and have as yet little experience, so that great caution has to be 
exercised when dealing with them, 

Much useful work has also been done during the last few vears to assist in 
the agricultural development of the country by the International Refuge Settle- 
ment Commission. 


METHODS OF SELLING 


Some manufacturers who now do business in Greece are represented for the 
whole of the country by a general agent who either has branches in the principal 
buying centres or has travellers who visit them, but the agents are few who have 
these organizations. Other manufacturers are represented by an agent, who in 
turn appoints sub-agents in the different districts, but this method of sale is 
unsatisfactory owing to high overhead costs. It would therefore be a matter for 
consideration whether it would not be better to divide Greece into four agencies 
for the sale of agricultural machinery: Salonika for Macedonia and Thrace, 
Larissa with the port of Volo for Thessaly, Patras for part of the Peloponnesus, 
and Athens for the remainder of Greece. 

Agricultural machinery can only be sold after it has been displayed, and it 
is customary to send goods on consignment for payment after sale, but the agent 
accepts the del-credere. Agents’ commission from the manufacturer varies 
from 15 to 20 per cent on list price. 


PAYMENT 


German, Swedish, and Hungarian firms demand 15 to 20 per cent cash, 
balance over three harvests. German sales have recently been made for four 
harvests, but these terms are strongly deprecated locally. British manufac- 
turers ask for from 15 to 20 per cent cash, and the balance in three harvests. 
Americans generally insist on payment at twelve months, but a few houses 
accept over two and even three harvests. Extensions are usually granted 
throughout Greece when there is a failure of crops. Continental houses are as 
a rule quite generous and even lenient over the matter of credit. When the 
crops are bad and the farmer finds himself in difficulties, they seem to be more 
considerate than British and American manufacturers. 
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BUYING SEASON 


The buying season for tractors is August and September; pe must We 
on the market by June, and reapers and binders by the end of sagt! Imple- 
ments, accessories, and spare parts must be kept permanently in stock. 


MARKETS 

The principal market for agricultural machinery is Macedonia and Thrace 
through Salonika. That of Thessaly through Volo is of secondary importance, 
as the volume of business transacted there is about a quarter of the former. 
Both these markets, however, show promise of great, development in the near 
future. There is also some business to be done through Athens-Piraeus and 
Patras. 

ARTICLES IN DEMAND 


The machinery, implements, and accessories mostly in demand are tractors, 
threshers, binders, hay-baling machines, maize and corn shellers, ploughs, rakes, 
picks, hoes, fencing and barbed wire, binder twine, and a small number of cream 
separators and dairy appliances. 

There are in Greece five small establishments manufacturing agricultural 
plant, the two most important of which are situated at Volo. The agricultural 
plant manufactured locally consists principally of horse- or bullock-drawn 
ploughs, harrows, rakes, and pickaxes. As for most of the other articles in 
demand, Greece has to rely on imports. The two Volo manufacturers referred 
to above are at the same time the two largest importers, their selling organiza- 
tion being used for both the lines they manufacture and those they import. 


TRACTORS 


Quite a large number of gasolene tractors are in use, but owing to the present 
high cost of this commodity, tractors burning heavy oil (without magneto) of 
from 20, 22, and up to 36 horse-power are now almost exclusively demanded. 
They are usually sold complete with ploughs and other attachments. The big 
tractor is used with three ploughs, but the smaller and more economical tractor, 
which is the more popular, is used with two. The depth of the furrow is from 20 
to 25 centimetres. The two-furrow plough attachment must be fitted to take 
five-dise harrows for sowing. The demand for tractors commenced a few years 
ago, and the number now at work in the whole of Greece is placed at 330, 200 of 
which are to be found in Macedonia, 70 in the Thessalian Plain, and 60 in the 
remainder of Greece. Gasolene tractors mostly sold are the “ Deering,” 

MacCormick,” “Fordson,” and “ Caterpillar,” and the heavy oil tractors are 
those manufactured by Heinrich Lanz, Munktel, and a few by Hart Parr. Some 
large 60 h.p. “ Caterpillar” tractors manufactured by the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company are employed by companies reclaiming land. There are still a few 
pe orders ~ steam tractors of about 36 h.p. t 

1€ price of gasolene is a question that is having the seri i 
the Government and is being studied in continent with  gasclons aie ene 


concerns. It is proposed to ado imi 
( s pt a system somewhat simil 
in Turkey, which would permit Taek tc He 


i ‘ ’ gasolene for agricultural purposes to be sold at 
ee Asin price. It is not possible to state at ais ieee time whether 
oil re i ee go through. In any event, prospects are in favour of erude- 

actors. Heavy oil now works out at 15 per cent as compared with gasolene. 


THRESHERS 
isis : ey large and increasing demand for the standard 
even 54 tHclie ae tne ane chopping apparatus. Sizes are 30, 36, 42, and 
threshers can oe b aan popula being the 36-inch and 42-inch. Some 250 

© Sold annually in Macedonia, whilst in Thessaly there is a 
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market for about 60. The metal thresher was recently introduced into Greece, 
and seems to be preferred. Marshall (British), Hoffherr-Schrantz-Clayton 
Shuttleworth of Budapest, Heinrich Lanz, Munktel of Sweden, Case, and Ran- 
some are the competitors. There is also some demand for the small Badania 
thresher, 

PLOUGHS 


The one- and two-furrow horse- or bullock-drawn ploughs are mostly manu- 
factured in the country. The annual output amounts to approximately 40,000, 
a certain number of which are exported to the Balkan States and Turkey. These 


SV 


I, Two-furrow plough; II, One-furrow plough, and III, parts thereof. 
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chs sell at from $3 to $5, and it is stated that were they manufactured in 
ae aa States they would cost at least $15. The German type of ee 1s 
manufactured by the local industry, its use having proved very satisfactory. 
It is made of steel, in ten different sizes, as follows:— 

Double-handled .. .. 205924, 28, 32 and 37 kilos. 
Single-handled .. .. .- ++ +2 s+ es 02 © 20 and 24 kilos. 
Single-handled, double reversing .. .. «+ «+ «- 28 and 35 kilos. 
JIE See SRE Ra RO ci ray sat a 24 kilos. 

The most popular size is the 32-kilo, which is due to the fact that most of 
the recions under cultivation in Greece are hilly. 

A small number of horse-drawn Oliver ploughs are being used by refugees, 
but these are brought with them from Asia Minor. 

Tractor ploughs are all articles of import. About 70 per cent of those now 
in use are of the Deering make, the balance coming mostly from Rudolf Sack’ 
and Eckert (Germany), and from the American International Harvester Com- 
pany. There are also a few Massey Harris and Oliver ploughs. They are fitted 
with two, three, four, and five harrows, the two and three being most in demand. 
Weights vary from 70 to 100 kilograms. 


REAPERS 


There is quite a large market in Greece for reaping machines. Approxi- 
mately 500 were sold last year in Thessaly alone. Well-known foreign makes 
are Case, Lanz, Munktel, Frost & Wood, Deering, and MacCormick. The last 
two named have been importing for over twenty years and are very popular. 
Sizes are 44 feet and 5 feet. 


BINDERS 


The sale of binders amounts to about 600 per annum. Horse- and tractor- 
drawn binders are imported, the former representing by far the larger number. 
The sizes generally in: request are 5, 6, 7, and 8 feet. The 6-foot binder is the 
most popular. All the 7- and 8-foot machines must be furnished with a tongue 
truck, and as a rule with outside reel support. The International Harvester, 
Frost & Wood, Massey Harris, Osborne, Johnston, and Lenz makes are to be 
hes in this market. A few Deutsche Werke have also recently been sold in 

reece, 
MOWERS 


Some mowers are imported into Greece in the following sizes: 34, 4. 44. and 
5 feet. The 4-foot size has the greatest demand. e a 


x 


Mower 
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MAIZE SHBELLERS 


Both hand and power maize shellers are employed in Greece. The latter 
have only recently been introduced and they have proved economical, Some 
300 hand shellers are sold annually, their capacity being around 6,000 pounds 
per day. The makes mostly known are International Harvester Company, 
Flother (German), MHoffherr-Schrantz-Clayton Shuttleworth and Mayfair 
(Hungarian). Power maize shellers with a capacity of from 30,000 to 60,000 
pounds a day are imported, principally by Shuttleworth and a British house. 


HAY-BALING MACHINES 


The imported hay-baling machines are rapidly replacing the domestic hand- 
made article, although they cost ten times as much. Several hundreds are in use, 
and they are mostly American and German. The sizes in demand are 14 inches 
by 18 inches and 16 inches by 18 inches, generally operated by means of a 
6-h.p. gasolene motor. Horse-drawn baling presses are rather rare. The 
delivered cost of the American product is around $350. 


Power Baling Press which proves to be,a popular type. 


DAIRY APPLIANCES 


There is not much demand for dairy appliances in Greece. The de Laval 
cream separator has a small sale. Both motor and hand separators are in the 
market; capacity from 75, 100, 140, 200, 275, to 375 litres per hour. 


INCUBATORS 


The demand for incubators is negligible, and those in use are of American 
manufacture. The few attempts that have been made at poultry farming in this 
country have met with failure. This is put down to the fact that every small 
landowner keeps a few chickens which cost him nothing for upkeep, and he is 
prepared to sell the eggs at low cost. In this way the country demand is 
supplied. Large towns are catered for by Bulgaria and Turkey, who export to 
Greece large quantities of eggs. 
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FENCING AND BARBED WIRE 


Mostly supplied by France, Belgium, and Germany, these commodities ae 


increasing sales in Greece. 
SUNDRIES 
: i i S S ls, etc., are manufac- 
Smaller agricultural implements such as spades, shovels, , are 
tured locally, but imports are comparatively important, those of British manu- 
facture being preferred, Binder twine is also manufactured, but imports from the 
United States and Belgium amount to a relatively high figure. 


FUTURE TRADE 


The three provinces of Macedonia, Thrace, and T hessaly offer prospects of © 


an important trade in agricultural machinery and implements during the next few 
years, but any manufacturer who wishes to tackle the business seriously must be 
prepared in the first instance to send out a technical representative to study 
conditions, as in order to adapt machinery to local requirements, modifications in 
design may be necessary. Much disappointment has been caused in the past by 
supplying unsuitable types of machinery. Competition is very keen in this 
market; and as an instance of the enterprise shown by foreign firms it may be 
stated that the German firm of Lanz have started a repair shop in Larissa, where 
they retain three engineers of their own staff, who travel about the country 
inspecting machines sold and making the necessary repairs free of charge. 


CANADA’S SHARE OF THE TRADE 


The Greek imports of agricultural machinery and implements for 1927, 1928, 
and the eleven months ended November 30, 1929, respectively, amounted to 
$214,748, $742,790, and $570,456. According to the Greek official statistics, the 
Dominion’s exports to this country for the past three years were valued at $9,008 


ree $37,323 (1928), and $63,944 (for the whole of 1929), these being detailed 
as follows:— 


Article 1927 1928 - 1929 
MACUOL DLOUGHS ert, rei er ae eee SS ee $ 1,158 $ 5,699 
Bindeus,. sho... tet Sema. > & 99.008 35,967 6,993 
IMIGWEES ates a Meae eie Rae i ee AT pane oe 132 "467 
eye eS OVS Usenet tency ae tarel nr Oe Pea cites 50,2 
Shelllersreie ica, yee he eee Be 550 
Hay presseswr<: Serna ak Fee Ae ee 4 ice er at 
PLO RITETEG tat ea tee Se cent Nee 66 ae 
Potah. ce Mik oie hu $9,008 $37,323 $63,944 


An analysis of the 


ab | 
binders to Greece, whils ove table shows that in 1927 Canada exported only 


t tractor ploughs, mowers and binders wer 1 

: vere sold in 

Pe shellers, hay presses, mowers, binders and tractor ploughs in os 

ae nea s es, threshers deserve a special mention as they appear for 

firs in Canada’s exports of agricultural machi 

senting at.the same time over two thirds voales, A denice 
)- s of the total sales. A decid 

fo ree eae pene of Es a ey as compared with ios One 
wv) vanada’s total exports reached their highest figure j 
and advance of $26,621 over 1928, and of $54,936 pen a ee 


This advance is probably 
Mice es ecat ee ee due to the fact that the threshers referred to above 


L ve societies and consequently admi i 

duty free, Se implements, according to a law wach pa ieee 

ec i — eing subject to the ordinary customs duty when they are 
alt and for the use of co-operative societies. Canadian imple- 
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ments for private account are dutiable under the maximum tariff rates; the 
products of the Dominion are not entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment, as 
are those of some competing countries. 

According to the Greek official statistics, exports of agricultural machinery 
and implements from the United States to Greece for the years 1927 and 1928 and 
the eleven months ended November 30, 1929, amounted to $214,748, $742,790, and 
$570,456 respectively. These consisted of binders, mowers, threshers, tractors, 
tractor ploughs, shellers, accessories and spare parts. 

Progress in Greek agriculture is evident, and the imports of agricultural 
machinery and implements will greatly increase during the next few years. It is 
to be hoped that Canadian manufacturers will follow closely the development. 

A list of firms who might consider representing Canadian manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery and implements is on file at the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa (file 24536), and may be obtained on application. 


Machinery and Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 


ROAD-BUILDING MACHINERY 


In May, 1928, the Greek Government granted a concession to a firm located 
in Athens for the construction of from, 2,000 to 3,000 kilometres of roads 
throughout Greece. The concession also covers the repair and widening of 
many existing roads. The work entails the expenditure of about £6,000,000, 
and in order to carry it out the company have founded a special section 
for road-making activities, which includes survey, transport, and finance. Eng- 
lish specialists are collaborating with Greek surveyors and workmen in carry- 
ing through the work, which has been given out to about twenty Greek sub- 
contracting companies who are doing the work at a fixed rate per square metre. 
For the purpose of the scheme the country has been divided into seven sections, 
and about 17,000 men are being regularly employed. 

Various kinds of roads are being built, including macadam, crushed granite, 
asphalt, and earth roads. The average width of the roads under construction 
is six metres, with drainage ditches on both sides. In the mountainous regions, 
in which many of the roads are being constructed, the roads are cut direct in 
the rock, whilst in places liable to flood they are being laid down on earth 
embankments of at least 80 cm. in height. Some of the roads subject to heavier 
traffic and linking main centres will be wider and paved in asphalt. The roads 
will be slightly wider at corners and crossings, and where a bridge constitutes 
part of a corner, it also will be built wider. The lack of communications is a 
severe handicap in the way of road construction in Greece, so much so that in 
some instances stone material must be transported by mule. Another difficulty 
is the lack of water during the summer months, often necessitating its transport 
over long distances. The appropriate stone material is often lacking on the 
plains and the problem of transport is difficult. 

As regards the machinery required, excavators and graders do not seem to 
be in general use. Much of the work entails the cutting of hard rock; this is 
being done by pneumatic drills. Stone crushers are used to a small extent, and 
a number of steam rollers of British manufacture are engaged in the work, but 
labour is cheap in Greece and much stone is crushed by hand. 

Since the work is being carried on in sections by the various sub-contractors, 
there is no great outlay for up-to-date equipment. Sub-contractors are content 
to utilize what equipment they already possess, which is often not modern; they 
apparently have no desire to have expensive equipment on hand for which they 
may later on have no further use. Catalogues of various Canadian firms have 

been submitted to the trade, but the Canadian lines of road-building machinery 
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nd design for the existing eu conde 
5 tages of mechanica 
reve d contractors are gradually learning the advantag: 
ge an manual labour, even though the latter 1s compara 
cheap in this country. The market meantime 1s limited to pneumatic drills, 
stone crushers, and steam rollers. The soil is unsuitable for the satisfactory 
operation of graders and other such devices. 


were rather too advanced in purpose a 


FLOOR GRINDING AND SURFACING MACHINES 


i j inding and sur- 

There is at present little or no market in Greece for floor grindin 
facing ae: Labour is cheap, and all work to be done on surfacing terazzo 
and marble floors is carried out by hand with old-fashioned and somewhat 
primitive tools. Owing to the warm climate there are quite a number of stone 


and terazzo floors in this country, but it has been found impossible to sell a ~ 


single floor grinding and surfacing machine. A German concern has had two 
types of such machines on the market for over two years, and so far has not 
disposed of a single unit. The first type comprises a three-phase motor of 
1 horse-power, with grinding apparatus constructed from. aluminum. The net 
weight is 136 kilograms. This machine, with accessories, is listed at 577 marks 
($140) f.o.b. Hamburg, including packing. 

Another type of German machine offered has a 3 horse-power gasolene 
motor. Its net weight is 115 kilograms, and it is listed without accessories at 
900 marks ($219), and with accessories at 1,050 marks ($252), f.o.b. Hamburg, 
packing included. 

So long as labour remains cheap in Greece there will be little or no demand 
for such modern equipment. Besides, many of the small artisans who under- 
take floor grinding and surfacing work are not in a position to pay for such 
equipment. 

POWER LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


_ Owing to cheap labour, the use of power laundry machinery is strictly 
limited. The small demand that exists is filled by German firms, who extend 
long credit terms of one year or more. 


PRESSES FOR MEN’S GARMENTS 


There are a great number of dry cleaning and dyeing shops in Athens 
and Salonica, but very few possess modern machinery. The machinery in 
general use consists of a small extractor and a garment press fitted with a 
gasolene-burning boiler; the former is manufactured locally, while the latter is 


supplied mostly by the United States. The market for modern dry-cleaning 
machinery is thus restricted. 


WINDMILLS AND WATER PUMPS 


= It is estimated that annual imports of windmills into Greece amount to 
units. However, the building of private villas is increasing at Phaleron, 


on the seacoast near Athens, and at Kiphissia, which is an inland resort. Most 
of these villas have their ow 


machines is increasing. 
__ Windmills as required in Greece sh 
high, with a wheel of from 8 to 10 feet 


14, or 16 feet are demanded. The to 
winds. 


Nearly all windmills sold ; ; 
States, the following being the Nn hae peters Ce 


Oilmatio. The chea 

per types are f 
American windmills are as initecaetoaee : 
10-foot wheel and 40-foot tower, $136; and 


ould have a tower from 40 to 50 feet 
in diameter; occasionally wheels of 12} 
wer should be built to withstand high 


uotations f.o.b. New York on 
wheel and 40-foot tower, $117; 
12-foot wheel and 40-foot tower, 


n well and windmill, and the demand for these 


Aeromotor, Samson, Star, and — 
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$182. A few “Toronto” types of windmills (Canadian) were imported last 
year, but owing to the higher rates of duty at which they were assessed they 
were unable to compete against the American product. 

Annual imports of water pumps (windmill, power, or hand) are placed 
at about 450 metric tons, the United States taking the larger share of the trade, 
may Germany, France, Great Britain, and Italy doing a reasonable amount 
of business. 


PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES AND GRAMOPHONE MOTORS 


The market for gramophones of all sorts is at present somewhat over- 
stocked. Owing to the limited use at present being made of radio sets, the 
gramophone has been in good demand, a considerable impetus having been 
given to the trade by the fact that records are now being reproduced in the 
Greek language. The demand for gramophones, however, quickly led to a 
local industry being started. Motors and accessories are imported separately 
and cabinets and cases manufactured locally; the complete article is sold at 
a lower figure than the imported machine. The bulk of the trade is in portable 
gramophones. The more expensive types of machine covered with real leather 
have limited sales, the cheaper models covered with imitation leather or cloth 
being more in demand. Nearly all the well-known makes are on the market. 

For the better-quality machines the United States and Great Britain are 
the sources of supply, while the various cheap machines, together with many 
of the single- and double-spring motors and accessories, which are imported 
separately to be assembled locally, come from Switzerland and Germany. Port- 
able gramophones assembled locally sell retail at prices varying from $12.50 
to $23.75 with single-spring motors, and from $25 to $32.25 with double-spring 
motors. 

Of foreign makes of portable gramophone a leather de luxe model, with 
a mica sound box and automatic stopper, sells at $46 and another portable 
model, best finish leather, at approximately $49. These are two of the more 
expensive types, but a portable model is being sold as low as $15.75. This is 
covered with camera cloth with a single-spring motor. 

There is practically no market for power amplified gramophones. 
American makers have tried, with but small success, to introduce this line. 

The demand for portable and other gramophones in the Greek market will 
fall off somewhat as soon as a local broadcasting station is opened. 

Duties on gramophones and parts entering the Greek market are as fol- 
lows: 30 per cent ad valorem under the maximum tariff, 20 per cent under the 
minimum, and 15 per cent under the conventional rate. In addition, surtaxes 
are equal to 75 per cent of these rates of duty. 


AUTOMOBILE BATTERIES 


Motor vehicle traffic has been for the past few years developing steadily 
in Greece, and the Government is carrying out quite an extensive program of 
road-building and improvement. The number of motor vehicles—private, public, 
and commercial—in use in Greece is close on 25,000. This gives an idea of the 
present requirements of this market in automobile batteries. The locally-made 
battery “ Pak,’ which at one time enjoyed great popularity and rendered sales 
‘of foreign makes difficult, has now lost ground on account of its inferior quality. 
About 50 per cent of the automobile batteries are imported, principally from 
the United States, France, Germany, and Great Britain; the United States con- 
tributes approximately 70 per cent of the total. Sources of imports of motor 
vehicles are the United States, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium and Great 
Britain. As about 80 per cent of the imports are from the United States (prin- 
cipally Chevrolets and Fords), it goes without saying that Canadian batteries 
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are perfectly suited for this market. The types particularly in demand are in 
the following descriptions:— 


F Amperes Size 
Volts 95 Standard 
6.. 120 Standard 
ae : 60 Standard 


The Universal (American) seems to be the best seller, together with the 
National (also American). The 6-volt 95-ampere battery is reported to repre- 
sent the bulk of the trade done by the National, whilst the 6-volt 120-ampere 
battery is the most popular Universal. Su | | 

Concerns from abroad generally deal through commission agents. Terms 
usually extended are from 90 to 180 days. Entry duties amount to 10 per cent 
ad valorem in the case of non-treaty countries and to 5 per cent ad valorem for - 
countries entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment, Canada belonging to the 
former and the United States, Germany, France, and Great Britain to the latter. 
An amount equal to 75 per cent of the basic duty must be added for internal 
taxes. 

In order to secure for themselves a share of the Greek trade, Canadian 
batteries must be of as high a grade as those from the United States, and their 
price as low, due consideration being given to the difference of 5 per cent ad 
valorem on entry duty. 


ELECTRIC BATTERIES 


Batteries for Electric Supply Stations—Athens and Piraeus are.supplied 
with electric power and lighting by a number of small privately owned concerns 
and by an Anglo-Franco-Greek company—the Power and Traction Finance 
Company Limited. The Société Hellénique d’Electricité operates in all the 
other large towns in Greece. The use of secondary batteries by these concerns 
is unimportant, as in most cases alternating current is used, and the use of bat- 
teries becomes technically difficult and expensive. The tendency has been to 


dispense with the batteries and to improve the reliability of the supply in other 
ways. 


Batteries for Country House and Farm Lighting Sets.—Although Greece 
should be suitable for the installation of such sets, the demand is low princip- 
ally owing to the lack of technical knowledge among the people in the country 
districts. A firm in Piraeus, who hold the Lister agency (British) for Greece 
have installed a small number of Lister lighting sets. These have proved satis- 
factory, although they are admittedly dearer than other foreign makes. The 
es Delcolite ” have sold about 350 plants, principally to small country 
alae adie and farm houses. These batteries have a capacity of 80 
re ampere hours. They are gradually being replaced by small crude oil 


Wireless Accumulators—The demand for accumulators for wireless sets is 


small. At the present time there i . : : 
local atmospheric conditions sPideoaplo0a) broadcasting station, and owing to 


reception from abroad can only b 1 

a ae oy sets. However, it is believed that a local AER 
ee ee ed during the next twelve months by the Marconi company, and 
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sk eae t ee = popes are more likely to get the business ‘han 
principally sold eas pre. 1 See 
D0, 40: ry. ne Tudor 4-volt accumulat f 
ee: oy rote and the 80-volt 2 amperes cost. retail respecte gs 
to the agent including eee re Siete ee Ue 

| ty » 1S approximately 35 per cent 1 

Canadian accumulators are too high in price to be hit 7 
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Hand and Pocket Lamps.—The demand for hand and pocket lamps begins 
in October and ends in March. Orders are normally placed in September, and 
any stocks left over at the end of March are a dead loss. Prompt delivery is 
essential in order to meet the demand in October and to secure as little deterior- 
ation as possible in transit. The annual sales are estimated at between 250,000 
and 500,000 for the whole of Greece, but no precise statistics are issued by the 
Ministry of National Economy and these figures may be exaggerated. Sales 
have been steadily increasing, especially since the influx of refugees in 1922. 
These refugees, seldom having electric light in their settlements, use large quan- 
tities of batteries. However, as electric current supplies increase the demand 
from these quarters will slacken. Germany, Denmark, and Belgium are the 
chief exporters of batteries to Greece. Italian batteries are not considered 
good and only a small percentage are sold in Athens and Salonica: British 
and Canadian batteries are not on the market. Cordesia and Daimon batteries 
are imported in large quantities from Berlin direct to the retailer; they are 
of second quality, but cheap, and therefore command good sales. The price of 
the common small rectangular battery is about drachmae 6 (8 cents) wholesale, 
while cylinder types are slightly higher in price. 


Primary Batteries (Dry) for Telegraph and Telephone Systems.—The 
telegraphs and telephones in Greece are State-owned. At present there are tele- 
phone exchanges in Athens, Piraeus, Salonica, Patras, and Calamata, but the 
organization is being gradually extended by the building of trunk lines. The 
cells at present in use are Leclanche and Collaud. 

A concession for the exploitation of the Greek telephone system was recently 
acquired by a Berlin firm, so that probably all the telephone exchanges will be 
supplied with batteries and cells of German manufacture. On the other hand, 
all the equipment required by the Eastern Telegraph Company is secured in 
the United Kingdom. 

There are now several small local firms making 14-volt dry cells, the prin- 
cipal one being in Crete. The quality is good, and in addition they are cheap 
and always fresh. The Cretan firm supplies the requirements of the Ministry 
of Communications at a price varying between drachmae 13 (17 cents) and 14 
(18 cents). No imported dry cell costs less than drachmae 20 (26 cents) c.i.f. 
Greek ports, exclusive of import duty. A lack of capital and a general inability 
to profitably organize manufacture on a large scale prevent the Greek manu- 
facturers from expanding and completely monopolising the market. Foreign 
makers, other than British, are well represented. 

The Americans supply the better-class brands such as Columbia and Bur- 
gess. These cost drachmae 26 (35 cents) to 27 (36 cents) c.i.f. Greek ports, 
and sell to the customer at drachmae 40 (53 cents), 45 (60 cents), or even 50 
(66 cents), the price varying with the dealer and according to the type of cus- 
tomer. The German Siemens is sold at a slightly higher price. There are a few 
other cheaper German makes selling to compete with the local products from 
drachmae 30 (40 cents) upwards. A special Siemens model, which can be 
“refreshed ” by the addition of water, costs roughly 20 per cent more and does 
not meet with great success. 


STREET LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


The market in Greece for street lighting equipment cannot be definitely 
estimated, as it depends entirely on municipal authorities wishing to renovate 
their equipment or bring it more up-to-date. Tenders are invited from time to 
time and Canadian firms selling street lighting equipment, who wish to enter 
this market, should appoint an agent, preferably one who is well introduced 
in municipal circles, to look after their interests as occasion arises. 

Equipment designed for municipalities is admitted into the country free of 


duty. 
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ELECTRIC FURNACES AND HEATING UNITS 


i .etric furnaces. Quite apart 
‘< at present no demand in Greece for electric 
Cen ae and inefficient supply of nes ek oe Re lomeuang 
1 ili ck of au - 
shere such equipment could be utilized. e la 
Sees high cost of electricity, and cheap labour militate against the use of 
electric heating units for domestic and industrial purposes. 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES AND FITTINGS 


iati hydraulic forces of 
Tegotiations have started for the development of the 28 0 
Gast oe American group, whilst steps are being taken to centralize distri- 


bution and reduce the cost of current. If these proposed schemes have a suc-. 


f trade prospects for household electric appliances and fittings 
Se aciaue be Bee eee: the safety regulations will still remain in 
the way. These are based on German standards, being practically a copy of 
those issued by the German Electrical Union, and a lot of Canadian and 
American equipment would not conform to the regulations. Two important 
German concerns manufacturing household electrical appliances have had their 
own depots in Athens and Salonica for a few years. They have made a careful 
survey of the market, are thoroughly conversant with its requirements, and sell 
at low prices. 

Germany is at present the chief source of supply for household electric 
appliances and fittings required by the Greek market, but imports are not large. 
The principal brands of appliances and fittings in the Greek market are A.E.G, 
and Siemens (German), Therma (Swiss), Assayer (Swedish), Soleal (French), 
Marelli (Italian), and Westinghouse and Bryant (American). 


Electric Ranges-——This article is practically unknown in Greece, the cost 
of current precluding all but the wealthy from using it. 


Washers——Except in the two large modern power laundry plants existing 
in Greece, no electric washers are used. 


Floor Polishers and Vacuum Cleaners.—There is only a limited demand 
for electric floor polishers for attachment to vacuum cleaners. German concerns 
are stocking this line on a small scale in case of any possible demand. Most 
of the floor polishers sold in Greece are of the Hobby brand (A.E.G.). It is 
estimated that there are about 100 vacuum cleaners, mainly of German origin, 
in use throughout Greece. Some American brands are also to be found in the 
market. Sales of German vacuum cleaners were recently increased after the 
visit of a special representative of a German concern who travelled through 


the country giving demonstrations. The cost of electric current again confines 


the use of vacuum cleaners to the richer people. The most popular brand is 
the Vampyr (A.E.G. Co.). 


Refrigerators —The Kelvinator 
but not much success has so far been 
were offered to the trade a certain 
with confectioners’ establishments, 


and Frigidaire are in the Greek market, 
met. If less expensive electric refrigerators 
amount of business would probably be done 
restaurants, the larger hotels, fish markets, 
and butchers’ shops. The type of r 


: efrigerator which would find a demand must 
BS ol a small compact kind, using not too much water and with a low operating 
st. 


Pedestal Heaters and Room. Stoves.— 


Toom stoves are said to be in use in the city of Athe 
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Electric Irons—KElectric irons have a fair sale in Greece. Last year the 
A.E.G. company disposed of about 500; the Westinghouse company over 100; 
and the Swiss Therma company was able to sell a small number. The A.E.G. 
company’s irons sell at about $3.70 retail. 

Hot Plates—Hot plates are still regarded in this field as an article of 
luxury, and sales are limited. Some German, American, and Swiss makes are 
in the market. ; 

Kettles, Toasters, and Percolators.—There are only limited sales of electric 
kettles in Greece. This article is sold principally by German firms. Electric 
toasters do not command big sales. This article is demanded practically exclu- 
sively by foreign residents, as toast is not common among the Greeks. The 
trade is in the hands of the A.E.G. and the Therma companies. There is no 
demand for percolators in the Greek market, as all coffee is prepared after the 
Turkish style. 

Fans.—Owing to the warm climate and oppressive heat in the city of Athens 
during the summer months, electric fans command the largest sale of all elec- 
trical equipment. Fans are in general use in hotels, offices, stores, and 
private houses. A number of brands from Germany, the United States, France, 
and Italy are to be found in the market. Both oscillating and stationary fans, 
for 110-volt direct and 220-volt alternating current, are in demand. 


Duty and Internal Taxes on Electric Fans 
= Maximum Minimum 


Tariff Item No. 134a Per 100 Kg. or 220 Lh. 
DAG gm ra ii. (or tora thie ta claims suifeisl ee Sites Ws he! Be $28 95 $19 30 
Poker a ee Sete Ptr oe ki. Balbie. tiie bet lay, 227) 14 48 

Notalain Canadian currency .. .. .. a oe $50 66 $33 78 


Electrical Fittings-—Germany, France, and the United States are the chief 
sources of supply for electrical fittings coming to the Greek market. The United 
States formerly had the larger share of the trade, but owing to the introduction 
of new safety regulations based on German standards much American equip- 
ment is no longer accepted. Price is also an important factor. About 75 per 
cent of the equipment at present on the Greek market is of German origin. 
Equipment of the American Standards Association has little chance to com- 
pete until the safety regulations are altered. 

Sockets are of the normal Edison type for non-accessible lamps, and for 
all other cases of the bayonet type. The bayonet type are recommended for 
kitchens and damp rooms. Fuses are usually exposed and mounted on a marble 
slab. Wiring is concealed in tubes of the Bergmann type. Iron conduits are 
specified for wet places, but they must be lined with paper. Insulating bands 
are not permitted as lining for tubes, and the wiring employed usually conforms 
to the specifications of the German Union. Wires and cables are of 600 
Ohms/km. 

Marketing Methods—For the marketing of household electrical appliances 
and small motors and dynamos it is usual to appoint an agent who holds a 
stock on consignment. The agent deposits a bank guarantee and makes settle- 
ment in accordance with terms arranged with the firm. German competitors 
have their own depots in Athens and Salonica and sell either direct to the 
customer or to dealers. 


HIGH-TENSION APPARATUS, MOTORS, DYNAMOS, AND TRANSFORMERS 


The market for high-tension apparatus, motors, dynamos, and trans- 
formers is at present stagnant. Prospects depend on the more regular and 
efficient supply of a cheaper current, and on an improvement in general economic 


conditions. 
19100—6 
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RADIO SETS 


+1 a broadeasting station is opened in this country the possession of 
aed a will not become general, as the mass of the population cannot afford 
expensive sets. There are about 400 sets in use which, as a rule, are not of the 
powerful expensive type. The opening of a station in Greece will lead to the 
sale of smaller sets capable of picking up the local station; the tendency will 
then be for agents to import the parts separately and to assemble the radio — 
sets in Greece. By this method heavy customs duties will be avoided, as com- 
plete sets are assessed under high rates. Boxes and containers for such small 
sets will be manufactured locally. . 
Holland, Germany, France, and the United States are the chief sources 
of supply for radio equipment in Greece. _ ag 
In order to sell radio equipment in this market it is necessary to appoint 
an agent with a store where the sets can be displayed and tried out. T he agent 
would deposit a bank guarantee and a stock should be sent him on consignment. 


POWER AMPLIFIERS 


A few power amplifiers have been disposed of to proprietors of cafés and _ 
theatres in Athens and in some of the provincial towns, but the market is limited. 
These are used for amplifying the music from an orchestra or gramophone, or 
from a radio receiving set. The United States is the thief source of supply. 


SOUND-FILM EQUIPMENT 


Only two of the very largest cinemas in Athens are at present equipped 
for talking motion pictures, all the equipment being of American make. There 
are a few other cinemas equipped for sound films, but the large majority of the 
small cinemas throughout the country are still showing silent films. 


Aircraft, Motor Vehicles and Seacraft 
AIRCRAFT 


The three aircraft companies at present operating in Greece are the Soc. 
An. Aero Espresso Italiana, Imperial Airways Limited (British) and Air Union 
(French). A local concern, known as the Icaros Company, proposes to start 
operating with the next six months between various centres in Greece and to 
establish regular connections with the islands. This new company is to be 
subsidized by the Government. The routes of the Aero Espresso are Brindisi- 
Patras-Athens, Athens-Mitylene-Constantinople, and Athens-Syra-Rhodes; the 
route of the Imperial Airways is London-Salonica-Athens-Crete-India: and the 
Air Union operates between Marseilles-Corfu-Crete-Beirut. 

_ _It is not thought that rapid strides will be made in commercial aviation 
in Greece for some time. At present there is a complete lack of good landing 
grounds and flying 1s somewhat bumpy owing to the prevalence of mountains 
and the upward air currents. There are not many open fields with a smooth 


enough surface where emergency landin i 

ace whe! nerg gs can be made with e of 
safety. A pilot finding himself in difficulties has the Yee 
the sea or of trusting to a landing 


scrub. For this reason Greece will probably 


ilding of good roads from interior t 
owns to the nearest 
co oe ea from the absence of landing grounds, there are not many 
tails Figs ar from the sea, and provided good roads are made from the 
S nearest seaplane station, flying should develop along these lines. 
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The relatively high cost of commercial aviation and the lack of good 

mechanics and engineers make the development difficult. The Army and Navy 
have trained men, but at present the number available for civil aviation is not 
large. Also Greece contains only a population of about 6,000,000 inhabitants, 
few of whom have the means to make use of aeroplanes. 
__ Distances are small, and when the Government’s scheme of road building 
1s completed land communication will be easier. There is a regular train ser- 
vice between the two principal cities of Salonica and Athens, and it is thought 
that unless local business men or foreign tourists use the services, there will be 
little passenger traffic. Mail and freight will probably make greater use of any 
internal air service. 

A movement has been set on foot for the formation of an aero club and 
the committee has already been nominated. The object of this club will be to 
encourage civil aviation. It is reported that the Air Ministry has promised to 
give every support, such as permitting the members of the club to utilize the 
State aerodromes, and the importation of aircraft free of duty. Furthermore, 
the members of the club who qualify for flying service will be granted certain 
concessions in respect of military service. It is possible that the Government 
will even give financial assistance to a certain extent. The club will also try to 
cultivate air-mindedness among the public by the press and other means. Efforts 
are being made to get this club to adopt the Moth type of light aeroplane for 
its standard training machine, and to secure the services of a British instructor 
and British ground engineer. 

Progress is being made in naval and military aviation. For the naval ser- 
vices British models are given the preference, while for military aviation French 
types are predominant. It is thought that seaplanes will become of more 
general use owing to the extended coastline of Greece. The principal types of 
machines used by the army are the French makes Breguet 19 and Morane, while 
in the navy the following British makes are in favour: Avio, training machines; 
Blackburne Velos, seaplanes; Blackburne Atlas; and Horsley-Hakwer Condor. 

For the manufacture of aircraft in Greece, the Blackburne Aeroplane and 
Motor Company Limited, an English concern, have a factory at Old Phaleron, 
five kilometres from Athens and on Phaleron Bay, where the seaplanes of the 
two foreign companies operating services over Greece make their landings. The 
factory buildings and the land belong to the Greek Government and have been 
equipped at Government expense, the company having an agreement with the 
Government to build any type of aircraft required. This agreement ended in 
June this year and has been temporarily extended until December 31, 1930. 
Efforts are being made by the company to obtain a renewal of the agreement 
for a further number of years. The control of this factory is of considerable 
importance as a means of influencing the Government as to types of aircraft 
and aero engines. The factory workmen are mainly Greek, but the dirtvtorate 
js English. The company do not build engines, as these are ordered on ttc 
advice of Greek experts from foreign countries. The Blackburne Company 
build the aircraft to the specifications supplied them, although these do not vary 
much from the types of machine employed by the British. They construct 
planes of the Atlas and Velos type and foreign engines are then built into the 
machines. The Greek Government also imports aircraft, and orders were 
recently passed for six English Horsley-Hawker bombing machines. Bi 

At the present moment the possibilities are confined to naval and military 
aviation, which are dependent on the sums allotted in the Greek budget. Owing 
to the fact that a French military mission advises the Greek Government in 
military matters, French machines have a preference in military aviation; and 
as a British naval mission furnishes advice on naval matters, British machines 
or types are given preference in that service. The program of the present 
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einforce the military air force i an ae 
ided, if not for the execution 0 
: the necessary finance has been provided, for 
eR in view, at least for the greater part within the se va 
ears. A small proportion of the new aircraft to be acquired will probably be 
Sarasied at the Phaleron factory, but by far the greater part will be pur- 
chased from abroad. It is difficult to say with any certainty as to what types 
will finally be decided upon, as many foreign countries are competing keenly 
for the preference. It seems certain that British types will prevail in the case 
of the naval service and probably French machines in the army branch. Every 


Government is to reorganize and r 


effort, however, is being made to prevail upon the army to include at least a 7 


proportion of British aircraft in their purchases. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The market for motor vehicles in Greece is at present stagnant, owing to 
the present economic crisis and to the fact that heavy sales in 1929 appear to 
have brought the market to saturation point. 

There are estimated to be about 20,000 motor vehicles, both passenger and 
freight, including buses, at present in operation throughout Greece. During 
the last two or three years about 3,500 motor vehicles were sold annually, but 
sales have now fallen. It is considered that about 10 per cent of replacement 
—that is from 1,700 to 1,800 motor vehicles—may be expected this year (1930). 
A brisker demand is expected when the present Government road-making schemes 
are completed. 


Passenger Cars.—Of the motor vehicles in operation, about 35 per cent are 
said to be Ford cars and about 25 per cent Chevrolet. The Nash, Essex, and 
Chrysler are also to be found. Other brands in the market comprise Morris 
(British), Renault (French), Fiat (Italian), and Buick (American). Five- 
passenger closed cars are preferred for the larger towns, whilst the open touring 
model is more in demand in the Peloponnesus and in Macedonia. American 
cars predominate in this market; they are more suitable to the rough condition 
of the roads of Greece than most other foreign makes. A large proportion 
of the passenger cars in Greece are operated as taxi-cabs. 


Foreign car manufacturers sell in the Greek market through agents who 
purchase from the factory and sell direct to consumers or through sub-agents. 
Sales to consumers are generally made by an initial payment of a certain per- 
centage of the value of the car, the balance being paid in monthly instalments. 
Payment to the manufacturer is generally made against documents, although 
there exist financial corporations who undertake payment to the factory on 
behalf of the purchaser and extend credit to the latter at a high rate of interest. 


__ Cars imported into Greece come boxed from New York on direct steamers, 
with the exception of General Motors Company’s automobiles, which are sup- 
plied direct from the Antwerp stock by railway. The Ford Motor Company 


has a concession for a free zone in the i 

é port of Constantinople, and Ford cars 

pate a supplied from this assembling plant on special steamers, unboxed and 
é or use. 


Freight Automobiles—Ab . * 
are estimated to be chassis f ‘cis Per, Cent of the imports of motor vehicles 


or trucks and motor buses, the majority being Fords 
ae i eenolels Other makes in the market are Reo, Dodie, Steg and 
aes us Be and one-half ton trucks are mostly in demand, but two and 
be an ae alf ton trucks are also imported to a limited extent. Owing to the 
awlele y oy duties on trucks, the chassis are imported and bodies are 
sa aeeahs a remark applies to many of the smaller types of buses 
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Duty on Passenger Automobiles 


Maximum Minimum Conventional 


Tariff Item No. 266b— Per 100 Kg. or 220 Lh. 
Diubygr (apatons0OsKes) ince cura erets oe) $ 9 65 ‘$ 5 79 $ 5 79 
imbvernalete:XcsSu- mer esimtee ce 6 fo te wie 7 24 4 34 4 34 

Total in Canadian currency .. .. $16 89 $10 13 $10 13 
Davy (COVereoO0 Pon) re week dou, a $13 51 $ 9 65 $ 9 65 
pnterival waxes RP aon Jeo me ese eS. Lis 7 24 7 24 

Total in Canadian currency .. .. $24 64 $16 89 $16 89 


Duty on Freight Automobiles 


Maximum Minimum Conventional 


Tariff Item No. 266a— Per 100 Kg. or 220 Lb. 
Duihyaeee ese ne Coren nee mine DBRT Y Ree Sb 8 $ 3 86 $ 1 93 $ 1 93 
Intesnalstamxes feta apis. Wie CPM cer: 2 89 1 44 1 44 

Total in Canadian currency .. .. $6 75 $ 3 37 $ 3 37 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIBS AND SPARE PARTS 


There is a good market in Greece for automobile accessories; at present 
the larger part come from the United States. However, German manufacturers 
have commenced to introduce many cheap lines and, as price is an important 
factor with the drivers and owners of many of the cars operated as taxi-cabs, 
it is expected that much of the trade in accessories will gradually be taken by 
German manufacturers. Nevertheless, many of the spare parts are replaceable 
only by the American manufacturers. 

Accessories include a wide range such as tail and dash lamps, head lamps, 
pumps, clutch facings, sockets and switches, jacks, clamps and bolts. 

The spare parts in greatest demand comprise springs, pistons, piston pins, 
piston rings, connecting rods, differential pinion and gears, transmission gears 
and shafts, drive and axle shafts. 


PLEASURB AND COMMERCIAL CRAFT 


There is practically no demand in Greece for pleasure motor craft, the 
main reason being that Greeks do not indulge in nautical sports. As for ordinary 
fishing boats and canoes, they are being built locally. 

Most of the commercial craft to be found in Greece is bought second-hand. 
From time to time, however, customs and harbour authorities invite tenders for 
the supply of new boats, particularly coastguard motor boats. Last year tenders 
were called and many foreign firms, including British, French, German, and 
Austrian, made offers. Finally, the order was passed to the Austrian house 
Ganz & Company, their quotations being 40 per cent lower than those submitted 
by British concerns. Competition is very keen, and it seems quite useless for 
~ either American or Canadian houses to endeavour to enter the market. 


Sports Goods 


Tennis Balls.—Practically all the tennis balls imported into Greece 
originate in England, the three brands of “ Dunlop,” “ Slazenger,” and “ Spald- 
ing” being the chief in demand. Increases in the sales of one particular brand 
are noticeable if it happens to be used in play in the Davis Cup tournament. 
Tennis is, however, not yet a sport largely entered into by the mass of the 
Greek public, and imports of balls are limited. 
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ors. —Football is the most popular sport in Greece, and there 
is a Be rane football bladders. These are imported from Ger- 
many, Italy, and England. Competition is keen. | 
Football.—Association football, which has made great strides in the course 
of the last five years, is the most popular sport in Greece, and both Salonica 
and Athens have their city teams. Play is not confined to games between Greek 


teams. Teams from Alexandria (Egypt), Constantinople (Greek), and the. 


Balkan States visit the country, or Greek teams go to play in Egypt, Turkey, 
and the Balkan States. Football covers needed by Greek teams are for the 
larger part made locally. The Greek leather workers can be depended upon to 


make football covers of strong and efficient design suitable for most purposes. — 


Only when an important match is to be played is an imported ball used (imports 
are from Great Britain, Germany, and Austria), and often such a ball will be 
presented free by a German firm desiring to advertise its articles. The foot- 
balls used in first-class matches in Greece are of International standard. . 


Rugby football is at present unknown in Greece. 


Handball_—Handball, owing to the fact that very little equipment is 
needed, is the sport next in favour (after football) in Greece. The ball used 
is an ordinary football, and as it is not allowed to be touched with the foot it 
lasts much longer. The only other equipment needed in this game is a rope 
stretched between two posts, the players being dressed in running shorts and 
shoes. A championship is held, and although it does not draw the same crowds 
as football, it is popular. 


Basketball.—Basketball is played on a small scale. Being a game usually 
played indoors in winter in a gymnastic hall, it has not made much progress 
in Greece: indoor gymnastic halls are unknown in the country. 


Swimming.—There are no indoor freshwater swimming basins in Greece. 
Sea bathing is most popular, and the climate permits the sport to commence 
early in May and to last to the end of September: some people, particularly 
foreigners, indulge in sea bathing the whole year round. Swimming cos- 
tumes of all qualities were formerly imported into Greece. Germany supplied 
cheap cotton swimming suits and England imported woollen bathing suits. 
The “Jantzen” and “Bradley” types of expensive woollen bathing and sun- 
bathing suits then made their appearance. Their cost greatly restricted sales, 
but the designs were copied by German manufacturers in cheaper woollen and 
cotton materials, and good sales were made. A local industry has now been 
commenced, and woollen bathing suits in all designs and colours are now obtain- 
able at much lower prices than the imported article. One or two of the more 


expensive types of bathing suit have a limited clientele. There is every prospect 


that the local article will take a considerable amount of trade in cheap cotton 
suits, as well as some of the business in imported woollen articles, as the latter 
sell at from drs.500 ($6.50) to drs.700 ($9), whereas the close imitation locally 
made article of inferior quality sell as drs.400 ($5.25) at the maximum. Ger- 
man bathing suits with about 10 per cent cotton mixture sell at from $27.21 to 
$27.94 per dozen c.if. Piraeus, including commission of 5 per cent. 

Aquatic Sports Articles—Balls for the pl 


from Germany to a small extent, but for ot 
surf-riding boards, 


aying of water polo are imported 
y her aquatic sport articles such as 
co motor-boat trailing boards, etc., there is at present no demand. 
soxing.—Boxing is indulged in to a small extent in Greece. One or two 
rena clubs ate the sport and meetings on a small scale are comer es 
os ae - ¢ aaee from Turkey or one of the Balkan States may be engaged 
st see a Greek champion. Boxing meetings on a large scale are, however 
1known. There is at present only a limited demand for boxing equipment 
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such as gloves, shoes, punching bags, balls, etc. Supplies are chiefly from Ger- 
many, with England and France also contributing. 


Rowwng.—Sculling and freshwater rowing are little practised in Greece. 
There are few rivers or inland lakes suitable for the pastime, and there is at 
present only one small club devoted to rowing. Rowing takes place on the sea 
in some of the more sheltered bays in which the country abounds, but not to 
any great extent. There is practically no market in Greece at present for scull- 
ing boats or sculls, and any introduction of this sport would quickly lead to 
local joiners and carpenters building boats in close imitation and adapted to 
any special local needs. Canoeing cannot be indulged in as the canoes would 
not be suitable for the open sea. Yachting in small yachts is a sport which is 
likely to become popular in Greece: a club has recently been formed with its 
headquarters at Glyfada, a popular resort near Athens. Local builders will, 
however, be capable of turning out anything required in this line. In any case, 
it will not be a sport for the masses. 


Hockey.—Hockey is confined to one club in Athens, which is mainly com- 
posed of British residents. They play games when sufficient members can be 
gathered together, and there are a few Greek nationals belonging to the club, 
most of whom have been educated in English schools. Matches are sometimes 
played when a ship from the British navy calls at the port of Phaleron and a 
game can be arranged with a team from the warships. Ice hockey is non- 
existent. 


Golf.—tThere is only one golf course in Greece; it is situated at Aghios 
Kosmas (St. Kosmas), some few miles from Athens. The club was started by 
a number of American and British residents in Athens; it now numbers quite a 
few Greek nationals among its members. The course is, however, situated on 
low-lying ground close to the sea, and playing is often difficult. The equipment 
is all imported from Great Britain, prices being practically on the same level 
as similar equipment in England. 


Tennis.—Tennis is rapidly coming into favour in this country, although it 
has still not reached the masses. This sport is handicapped by a lack of proper 
courts, and by the fact that during the summer months it is too hot during 
many hours of the day to play. There are two clubs in Greece: one in Athens 
and the other in Salonica. Some first-class courts are attached to the Athens 
club, the members of which are mainly foreign residents, with a certain number 
of better-class Greeks belonging to it. On these courts the matches for the 
Davis Cup European zone tournament are played when Greece has the choice 
of courts. 

Tennis equipment comes mainly from England. Practically all the tennis 
balls imported into the country are of British manufacture, the three principal 
marks being “ Dunlop,” “ Spalding,” and “ Slazenger.” Tennis rackets are from 
England (‘“ Slazenger” and “ Spalding’’), France, and Italy. It is among the 
tenuis players that Canadian “ Fleetfoot ” shoes are mainly sold. 


Badminton—Badminton is not played in Greece. 


Gymnastics.—At present there are no gymnastic clubs in the ordinary 
sense of the word in this country. Swedish exercises are taught in the schools 
and in military camps, but there are no gymnastic clubs with indoor apparatus 
such as parallel bars, horizontal bars, vaulting horses, etc. Indian club swinging 
is done to a small extent: a display was recently given by scholars from various 
schools throughout the country at a meeting in the Stadium at Athens. The 
display consisted chiefly of Swedish exercises en masse, with marching and 
counter marching. 
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Light Athletic and Field Events.—This branch of sport pe incre 
i : lar in Greece, and is more in keeping with the tra 1 one p A 
ea | Ancient Greece. There are many clubs throughout the coun y) 
EPA centres! is displayed at international meetings In the ge 
Mee Apart from the International Olympic games, a ee oy 43 “e 
games is held each year at which che yeeees eng eH ee ete : u He 
< ‘ountries compete. e ga eece 
ep aatectr at oe It is oe proposed to enlarge these games. Bi is 
equipment is in use. Throwing the disc is always popular. ae are aes 
mainly from Finland, the success of F innish sportsmen in this sie’ a ng 
an effect on sales, and Germany supplies a small number. Suc nate a 
long life and the demand is limited. Of the other equipment, va ae my es 
can be made locally, running shoes are imported from Germany and ete rom 
England, javelins are imported mainly from Finland with a few from Germany. 
Running shorts and vests are imported chiefly from Germany. 


: y SE : , Be 

Fencing—There is a school of fencing in Athens, mainly patronized b 
Tench et Italian residents and better-class Greeks. All the equipment is 
British. 


Miscellaneous Products 


WHISKY 


Distilling is carried out on a fairly large scale in Greece. The products 
manufactured represent various kinds of liqueurs in imitation of foreign makes 
such as cherry brandy, curacao, creme de menthe, Benedictine, Chartreuse, etc. 
Pure alcohol is also distilled. The production of cognac, as well as that of 
douzico and mastika, which are typically Greek products, is fairly large. 
Exports of Greek liqueurs do not seem to be of any importance, as, although 
cheaper than the French brands, they are not much in favour, owing to their 
inferior quality. Greek cognacs are quite good and sell well abroad. Attempts 
have been made to imitate Scotch whisky, but without much success. While 
whisky is in some demand in this market, consumption is confined almost 
entirely to foreigners, and they will not drink the local imitation. 


A number of brands of Scotch whisky are in the market. “ Johnny 
Walker” and “Black and White,” which sell at $12.50 c.if. Piraeus, agent’s 


commission included, are the principal ones. Annual imports of Scotch whisky 
amount to approximately 2,000 cases. 


One brand of Canadian rye whisky is sold in this market to a small extent. 
Well liked for cocktails, Canadian whisky might find a larger sale in Greece 
if in the hands of energetic agents in both Athens and Salonica, the only two 
centres where whisky is sold. Attempts have been made to introduce other 
brands of Canadian whisky into this country, but without success. Advertising 
1s essential in the introduction of new brands. One factor which militates 
against the development of a trade in Canadian whisky in Greece is its high 
Price 1n comparison with Scotch, this being mainly due to the fact that the 
latter is entitled to most-favoured-nation or minimum rates, whilst the former 
is dutiable under the maximum rates. 

Whisky is sold in bottles onl 


; y and through commission agents. Commis- 
sion ranges from 5 to 8 per cent, : ‘: 
extended. Whisk 


eee es Cash against documents are the usual terms 
y 1s also shipped on ; 
monthly by agents. PP consignment, and accounts are rendered 
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RAW HIDES 


The domestic industry is mainly confined to the tanning of sole leather. 
Upper sole leather is also tanned, but to a comparatively small extent. Raw 
hides and skins are produced locally in quite important quantities. Exports— 
which amount to between 3,000 and 4,000 metric tons per annum—are exclu- 
sively composed of sheep and goat skins. Imports, which comprise buffalo and 
cow hides, amounted in 1929 to 5,822 metric tons as against 4,520 tons in the 
preceding year. The principal sources of supply are, in order of importance, 
India, Argentina, China, France, Egypt, the United States, Italy, Algeria, and 
Italian Africa. 

The hides which come from India are represented by dry salted buffalo and 
cow hides, in the following descriptions:— 


Kind Grade Weight in Pounds 
CommaniGcsman retry sn Cs Rts © os feos hind, MepeD. 25-30 
(Mixed Daccas dead) 30-35 
Butial opnides sew oc) Gees! Sie Se iee ao, we Lirst; DBR 30-35 


(Daccas buffalo first) 30-40 


First and third grades dry salted, dry arsenic and wet salted cow hides are 
imported from Argentina: dry salted hides weighing from 30 to 35 pounds; 
dry arsenic hides, from 22 to 25 pounds; and wet salted hides, from 40 to 55 
pounds. Prices vary widely according to brands and grades. 

Chinese hides, which hold third place in the market, are gradually losing 
ground owing to the fact that they are sun dried. The hides originating in 
China (Hankow) are as follows:— 


Kind Grade Weight in Pounds 
Dry arsenic cow hides’. .: .. %. ....-.41+.best selected 99-25 
Dry savrseniecowrhides..4 m2. 2.8 eae « Hoeconds 20-25 


Sales are effected through commission agents in Athens-Piraeus and 
Salonica, who send orders for account of the tanneries. To a small extent 
tanners import direct. Terms are generally cash against documents, but some 
exporters insist on an irrevocable credit being opened by the importer with a 
bank in London, Hamburg, or New York. 

The market is at present overstocked, and it is estimated that a few months 
will elapse before import business can resume its activity. 


FUR SKINS 


Owing to the climate, the wearing of furs in Greece is fashion rather than 
necessity, and the demand is very limited. The kinds of fur skins required 
by this market depend largely upon the prevailing fashion, but in a general way 
it may be said that black fox, silver fox, red fox, fox cross, skunk, opossum, 
otter, and rabbit are in favour. As there is no means of curing skins in Greece, 
the demand is only for dressed skins, and as a rule of a rather inferior grade. 
All furs coming to this market are bought through London, Paris, or Leipzig, 
the three great European distributing centres, and it is reported that a certain 
quantity of furs obtained by Greek merchants in those centres originates in 
Canada. Furs shipped to Greece should reach this country at the very latest 
by the month of September. The Dominion’s exporters of raw fur skins should 
consider the advisability of dealing direct with this market. 

There is no breeding of fur-bearing animals in Greece. In Macedonia a 
variety of small skunk and some red foxes are to be found. These are trapped 
or shot by peasants. Furs produced in Greece are of a low grade, and as there 
is no curing done in the country they are shipped abroad, mostly to New York, 
in a raw state. 
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LEATHER 


As has been stated above, sole leather and uppers are the only kinds pro- 
duced in Greece, the former in quantities in excess of domestic requirements; 
put the latter must be supplemented by imports. Imports 1n 1929 amounted 
io 341 metric tons as compared with 320 metric tons in the preceding year, and 
consisted mainly of leather for the shoe industry. The principal sources of 
supply are France, the United States, Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Turkey. The largest share of box calf is sold by France, whilst that of 
patents and kids goes to the United States. The principal varieties in demand 
are box calf, kid, patent kid, patent calf, patent colt, veau velouté (suéde), and . 
patent cow sides in the following descriptions:— 


Variety Weight Size 

x calf, boarded, black or coloured .. .. H-HM 12-18 feet per hide 
Box calf, smooth, light colours.. .. .. .- LM-L 6-10 feet per hide 
Kid, black, light and dark brown .. .. .. H-HM 4- 6 feet per hide 
Patcntelci deb aiken come numer -ltameeroia ss anol stars xe H-HM-M 3- 4 feet per hide 
Patent rcolb, black sn. serum, een wate rt M-LM. 6-12 feet per 4 hide 
Patent cow sides, black Gage shh. 2.96. M-LM 8-12 and 12-18 per hide 
Patent calicblack.case. ere: nae eee wees LM-L 6- 8 feet per hide 
Veau velouté, black and grey .. .. .. .. LM 6- 8 feet per hide 


Chrome tanned leather only is required in this market, and as far as quality 
goes, mixed, seconds, and thirds. 

Import business is done through commission agents or direct with whole- 
salers in the three main centres of trade in Greece—Athens-Piraeus, Salonica, 
and Patras. United States firms usually demand cash against documents; 
European exporters grant credits up to four months. 

_ In spite of their being dutiable under maximum rates, whereas leather 
originating in countries at present selling in Greece enjoy minimum rates, Cana- 


dian box calf and patents might be able to secure for themselves a small share 
of the trade. 


LEATHER BELTING 


The output of the domestic industry is rather small. Annual imports are 
placed at about 75 metric tons. Belgium is the chief source of supply, followed 
by Germany, France, and the United States. Leather belting for this market 
must be very flexible and vegetable tanned. Widths and thicknesses are vari- 
able. Exporters sell through agents in Athens. The trade being very limited, 


x would not be worth while appointing more than one agent for the whole of 
ireece, 


LEATHER BOOTS AND SHOES 


The domestic boot and shoe industry is hi : 
: el ry is highly developed and protected. 
nee imports, which are negligible, consist of high-grade shoes Fay Great 


JUTE BAGS 


Greek imports of new and second-hand j ) 

i jute bags amounted in 1929 to 

eee peers and in 1928 to 1,883,228 kilograms. The principal 
poe . Cee quantities in kilograms for 1929 are as follows, the 
ee hee 8 being given in parentheses: India, 760,899 (711,473); Great 
oo te ee Czechoslovakia, 213,165 (79,492) ; Egypt, 183,779 
Gee e United States, 178,216 (301,370) ; Italy, 169,519 (160,378) ; 
herlands, 81,708 (31,342); and ‘Belgium, 24,924 (34365). Beer 
The preference is for second-hand b with 


ags with a single red stri 

prey eo ee : ae bags are: size, 28 by 48 okie eee 
} exture, y 8 Quotations f 

at about $16 per 100 c.f. Piracus to agents or viola res ot a 
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Packing.—Jute bags are generally shipped in bales of 400 units, pressed, 
and bound together’ with steel bands. 


Terms of Payment.—Cash against documents are the prevailing terms of 
payment in the jute bag trade. 


Duty and Internal Taxes on New and Second-hand Jute Bags 


Maximum Minimum 


* Tariff Item No. 209a Per 100 Kg. or 220 Lb. 
“Bate eS ge eae aa $1 16 $ 58 

Plas 2Ouperacentan «1 sc at an 23 12 

$1 39 $ 70 

MbenTilmCaXCs meyer T Es St ok) Go ak ae es. ea lee Ses de 1 04 52 
Rotaleima Canadian Currency. as sees wo sens wees oe (oo 43 Gl DY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Greece has to rely on foreign markets for practically all her requirements 
of industrial chemicals. The principal source of supply is Germany, with 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and the United States sharing in the trade. Greek 
imports of industrial chemicals comprise a wide range of commodities, among 
which are acids of various kinds, alkali, chloride products, anhydrous ammonia, 
chloride of lime, carbonate of soda, chloride of ammonia, hypersulphite of soda, 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, calcium phosphate, sulphate of copper, 
alum in crystals, caustic soda, carbonate of ammonia, chlorate of potash, oxalic 
acid in crystals, saltpetre, sulphate of soda, salamoniac, and all dyestuff inter- 
mediaries. . 

German chemical combines have their own representatives in the country, 
and have been established here a number of years. The other countries are 
dealing through commission agents. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS 


The Athens office has received inquiries from various Greek firms wishing 
to represent Canadian exporters of mixed fertilizers, and the following notes 
have been prepared for the information of interested parties: — 

Close on 70 per cent of the fertilizers now consumed in Greece are manu- 
factured by the Société Anonyme Grecque de Produits et d’Engrais Chimiques, 
Athens, the yearly output of this concern aggregating 65,000 metric tons. Out 
of this annual production about 50,000 metric tons are sold locally, whilst the 
remaining 15,000 metric tons are exported to Cyprus, Egypt, and Turkey. The 
types of fertilizers produced in Greece are as follows:— 


0 16 O For completion of animal fertilizers 

0 12 #6 # £For trefoil and vegetables 

4 12 3 For cereals 

4 10 95 For currants, olives, fruit 

4 10 10 For currants, olives and fruit 

6 8 8 For potatoes, tobacco and flowers ; 

7 7 8 For surface fertilizers, in lieu of pure nitrate 


The first column of the above figures represents sulphate of ammonia, the 
second phosphoric acid; and the third, sulphate of potash. The mixture of 
these elements is made mechanically. 

Except for sulphuric acid, which is manufactured in the country, sulphuric 
ore being available, the raw material used for the manufacture of fertilizers is 
supplied by Continental firms with which the Greek plants have recently con- 
cluded a five-year contract. Consequently no offers can be entertained from 
new sources before that time has elapsed. 
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ion i to satisfy the country’s 
q ts——Domestic production 1s not sufficient | 
oe Hee ae imports have to be made. The principal sources of supply are 
Belgium France, Germany, the United States, the Netherlands, and Turkey, 
these countries having contributed in 1927 and 1928, according to the Greek 
official statistics, the following amounts :— 


1928 1927 

Country In Metric Tons 
Belgium . 767 1,301 
FUT ATIC Wade ee Mae dhe occas rains a) Coeliaege wey oe Bea 
Cann auyee eee Sicwscrs Us sta see teers obese on ce) teas Mt oe 
TDR RSE SOLICLD, Aen Stn ha Mach cities c Smecueece cain Bro ec ah he 
RPT PER a EAT GR EEE IC Peron Cetin meena no bac Penge Gara oo: 547 
AU NAT Po Ste oat ee Tone ieee men oe ie D Ae a TS Ata, wine nce 1,955 oe 
RAE TPOTEAGOUITUGT GS cis timer seen ome tes Baker onie te at edie ye caomae 1,495 5 

Motaleain, HGR ICR TONS fyi we soe eters cael ke meen 15,106 13,813 

ROL a ls walaee ee ee ee ee Vit ee eee ROMO OOS $736,707 


While imports in 1928 reached the figure of 15,106 metric tons. the needs 
of the country would, however, call for much larger quantities, but owing to. 
their weak buying power the rural classes have perforce to limit their pur- 
chases. When conditions are improved Greece will no doubt offer excellent 
opportunities for importations, a great development in domestic manufacture 
not being anticipated, and the home product being in any event of a much 
inferior grade. Canadian fertilizers are not being sold in Greece, but it is esti- 
mated that, if prices are right, they should be able to secure for themselves a 
fair share of the trade. As the Canadian product is not known to the trade in 
this country, interested concerns would be well advised to give, when quoting 
for this market, rock-bottom prices as an inducement for the farmers to buy - 
and test it. Information as to prevailing prices for Greek and foreign fer- 
tilizers, together with the names of the firms mentioned above in the report, 
is on file at Ottawa and may be obtained on application to the Department of 
Trade and Commerce (quoting file No. T/C-10-184). Fertilizers needed in 
Greece are principally for cereals, trefoil, vegetables, tobacco, currants, olive 
trees, fruit trees, potatoes, and flowers. ; 

The principal brands of fertilizers imported into Greece from abroad are 
the “Ammo-Phos” (American), “ Guanowerke A.G.” (German), “ Auby ts 
(French), “ Key Brand” (German), and “ Albatros ” (Dutch). The “Ammo- 
Phos ” fertilizers, owing to their quality, are the best received by the farmers 
in spite of their relatively high price. Their composition is as follows:— 

13 48 0 For cereals and trees 


20 20 0 For vineyards and vegetables 
12 24 12 For tobaceo and potatoes 


The Guanowerke A.G. fertiliz 
the following: — 
9 10 5 For cereals 
0-8) 364. Bop vineyards 


9 9 8 For olive trees, tobacco, potatoes and other vegetables 


Packing, ete—Fertilizers shi . 

. : : shipped to this mark 

in eas bags of 50 kilograms (110 eee arket from abroad are packed 

aah ta are generally sold through commission agents. United States 
érms are the opening of an irrevocable credit in a New York bank 


Some Continental firms : ; 
dnehineite saint tees on the other hand, are satisfied with terms cash against 


retirea ea? grant facilities up to ninety days, payment cuaranteed 
For customs purposes i joins 
merce abroad and vie by : ees of origin issued by a chamber of com- 


. consul 1 ir : : i, 
of analysis by a licensed chemist in the cali Geo wD ee 


ers are also popular, with their formule being 
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Duty—The duty on mixed artificial fertilizers is 1 metallic drachma 
(approximately 19-3 Canadian cents) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds) in the 
case of countries entitled to minimum rates of duty and 2 metallic drachmae 
(about 38-6 Canadian cents) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds) for other countries, 
Canada being one of these. American fertilizers are dutiable under the mini- 
mum rates. Internal taxes amount to about 75 per cent of the basic duty. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 


All pharmaceutical chemicals needed in Greece are imported; they.are as 
a rule received in a raw state and prepared by local chemists and druggists. 
Imports represent a wide range. 

Patent Medicines——Every kind of patent medicine is imported into 
this country from France, Germany, Italy, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Some Canadian brands are also to be found in the market, and interest 
is being developed towards the possible introduction of a wider range of Cana- 
dian patent medicines into this country. Patent medicines are usually shipped 
to Greece in bulk, these medicines being bottled, packed, and conditioned on 
the spot; such procedure permits an appreciable saving on customs dues. 
Advertising is an essential requisite in the patent medicine trade in Greece. 


ABRASIVE WHEELS AND BLOCKS 


There are important deposits of emery throughout the island of Naxos, 
but all the emery extracted from these deposits is shipped abroad in a raw 
state, with the result that such manufactured products as abrasive wheels and 
blocks have to be imported. The market for these commodities is limited, and 
there is keen competition from Italian, German, and Hungarian concerns. 
Some Canadian firms have been selling small quantities of abrasive wheels and 
blocks in this market, and although the quality offered is much superior to any- 
thing found in the trade, prices are too high to allow a successful business. 

Specifications of abrasive wheels and blocks imported into Greece are on 
file at the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


HARDWARE AND IRONMONGERY 


As Greece ig mainly a cheap market in hardware and ironmongery, and 
German manufacturers are well established with a variety of articles of a cheap 
nature, it will be difficult for Canada to enter the market. Apart from this, the 
Greek market is based on European tastes and many articles from Canada 
are not suited or are of too high a quality. The range of articles needed in this 
market is a wide one. Germany has the greater part of the trade, with Bel- 
gium, France, and Czechoslovakia supplying a certain amount. The English 
article cannot compete successfully as it is usually too expensive for the Greek 
market. The United States have also had no success, with the exception of a 
few specialities such as locks and keys. ; 

Many articles are manufactured in the country on a small scale, including 
nails, bolts, rivets, keys of all kinds, buckets, stove piping, water cans, oil cans, 
and canisters for spices. 

There are certain special lines, however, where Canada may be able to 
compete successfully; such lines are brass valves and fittings, and wire netting. 


Tool Handles.—Practically the whole of the trade in tool handles is in the 
hands of local carpenters and joiners, the wood required being generally im- 
ported. German manufacturers supply a small quantity, but even with their 
low prices they cannot compete successfully with the local article, which is 


made by cheap labour. 
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ves.—The bulk of the trade in the Greek market for steam 
Ou ees in German hands. Before the war the American Walworth 
type of valve sold extensively in Greece, but after the war German manufac- 
turers supplanted the American article with a light export pattern of valve, 
bearing no trade mark, and weighing about one-half the weight of the American 
valve. The quality is inferior, but the price is low, and as they are much lighter 
the import duty is less. Price is an important factor in the Greek market. Of 
such German-made valves the following sizes are most In demand: $,13,.1).43, 
14 and 2 inches; 10 to 12 atmospheric pressures. 
Other articles in demand in the Greek market include check valves, gate 
valves, standard gate valves, and all-bronze foot valves. 


Waterproof Cloth and Clothing —Owing to the fairly dry climate of Greece, 
the demand for waterproof cloth and clothing is of no consequence. The pros- 
pects for an increase in sales are dependent on a wet winter, but last season was 
mild and sales decreased. England is the chief source of supply for waterproof 
clothing in the Greek market and takes about 70 per cent of the trade, Hungary, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and France sharing in the remaining portion of the 
trade. Imported clothing consists chiefly of mackintoshes for men, women, boys, 
and girls, with a small amount of waterproof clothing for motorists. The so- 
called trench coats, made of gabardine with a waterproof lining material, were 
popular last season. Waterproof cloth and clothing are not manufactured in 
Greece. 


BATHROOM FIXTURES 


__Up to a few years ago baths were to be found in a very limited number 
in the houses of the better-class Greeks and in the so-called hotels-de-luxe of 
Athens. However, the use of this article is gradually developing, particularly 
in Athens and Salonica. There is no domestic manufacture. From an approxi- 
mate figure of 10 in 1912, imports of bath tubs have passed to the compara- 
tively high figure of 500 in 1929, fully nine-tenths of which were destined for 
the capital. Up to the present the water supply of Athens has been very poor. 
At one time water was obtainable only on certain days of the week, when it 
had to be drawn from taps in the streets. At present water may be had from 
taps in the houses, but only at certain hours of the day. The influx of refugees 
led to an acute crisis in the water supply, and steps were taken by the Govern- 
ment to have a reservoir and dam built at Marathon with a view to procuring 
a proper supply for Athens. These works are in the course of construction 
and the contractors, the Ulen Company of New York, are of the opinion that 
they will be completed in the autumn of 1931, when the supply for both Athens 
and Piraeus will, it is estimated, be adequate. The increased water supply will 
oe lead to the wider use of bath tubs and bathroom fixtures generally 
5 ae hotels and houses. The demand at present is principally for enamelled 

ath tubs, porcelain washing basins without pedestal, and porcelain bath bidets. 


ai care Bath Tubs.—Bath tubs are imported principally from Germany. 
aie . ne erred are 1-70 to 1-80 metre in length, 46 to 48 centimetres in 
ae ae € measurements), and 75 centimetres in width (outside measure- 

ents). Such tubs are quoted at from approximately $17 to $18 c.if. Piraeus. 


Porcelain Washing Basins without Redestal—. i i 

7 gf —These basins are imported 
eee a Great Britain, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, the English aredtee 
suiahien 16 ‘Cage y aioe being preferred. The sizes most in demand are (in 
sinea de: oe ) y 22, 18 by 25, and 19 by 27. Prices range from $8.75 to 

; 0.0. Liverpool, for the best quality English basins, and discounts of 


50 plus 25 plus 5 : ‘ : 
in cerana per cent are allowed. Washing basins with pedestals are not 
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Porcelain Bath Bidets-—Bath bidets sold in this market are mainly of 

British origin. These bidets come in the following sizes (in inches): (a) 154 in 

height, 223 in length, and 183 in width; or (b) 16 in height, 264 in length, and 

15 in width. They are sold at from $15 f.o.b. Liverpool, with export discount 

of 50 plus 25 plus 5 per cent. The metal parts are nickel-plated and sell at 
from $3 f.o.b. Liverpool, with 5 per cent discount. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Germany leads in the Greek import trade of iron and steel products, fol- 
lowed by France, Great Britain, and Belgium, each taking a fair share of the 
business, whilst imports from the United States are rather limited, as are those 
from Italy. Specifications of interest to Greek importers on such steel pro- 
ducts as round, square and flat iron bars, angles, T iron, channels, iron beams, 
nail wire, barbed wire, flat galvanized iron plates, corrugated galvanized iron 
plates, etc., are on file at the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 
and are available for interested Canadian firms. 


IMPORTS OF METALS, METAL AND MINERAL PRODUCTS 


Raw Iron, in sheets or in bars.—38,507 metric tons in 1929 as compared with 3,802 metric 
tons in 1928: Belgium, 1,314 metric tons (2,637 in 1928); Great Britain, 769 (252); France, 
710 (175); Germany, 649 (505). 

Unwrought Laminated Iron—60,414 metric tons in 1929 (55,758 in 1928): Belgium, 
40,065 (36,665); Germany, 9,624 (10,583); France, 8,482 (5,751). 

Sheet Iron wn General.—26,831 metric tons in 1929, compared with 21,264 in 1928: 
Great Britain 11,629 (9,260); Belgium, 11,298 (9,062); United States, 2,429 (1,304). 

Articles of Sheet Iron—1,271,432 kg. in 1929 and 1,313,887 in 1928: Germany, 366,831 
kg. (484,270); United States, 185,324 (86,180); France, 112,542 (65,903); Belgium, 85,609 
(21,146). 

Iron Articles —16,682,386 kg. in 1929 (18,660,336 kg. in 1928): France, 5,801,023 (814,- 
491); Belgium, 2,803,683 (13,629,920); Germany, 2,271,956 (2,540,852); Great Britain, 
2,026,724 (1,206,673). 

Workmen’s Tools—1,085,155 kg. in 1929 (946,454 in 1928): Germany, 448,554 (361,866) ; 
France, 343,474 (361,821); Great Britain, 101,082 (70,902); Belgium, 45,443 (79,079). 

Iron Pipes and Tubes—10,996,301 kg. in 1929 (8,928,590 in 1928): France, 3,957,086 
(1,125,675); Germany, 2,790,797 (2,030,955); Belgium, 2,475,699 (2,535,275); and Great 
Britain, 1,184,547 (2,139,260). 

Chains in General—s306,794 kg. in 1929 (201,333 in 1928): France, 115,680 (85,999) ; 
Germany, 94,017 (58,862); Czechoslovakia, 38,431 (6,569); Great Britain, 11,826 (13,047). 

Metal Wire and Ropes in General—11,305,981 kg. in 1929 (10,696,801 in 1928): Ger- 
many, 3,832,828 (3,087,054); Belgium, 3,529,662 (3,186,193); Czechoslovakia, 1,114,664 
(557,581); Austria, 827,634 (886,842); Great Britain, 824,898 (2,227,088). 

Nails, Screws, etc.—2,221,023 kg. in 1929 (2,502,966 in 1928): Belgium, 825,095 (979,521) ; 
France, 457,759 (454,725); Germany, 268,898 (354,452); Sweden, 225,504 (231,198); Great 
Britain, 123,346 (223,717). 

Locks, Padlocks, Keys—326,627 kg. in 1929 (225,894 in 1928): Germany, 263,170 (181,- 
216); Austria, 21,753 (23,404); Italy, 15,973 (2,001); Czechoslovakia, 11,921 (5,949). 

Knives, Spoons, Forks—243,855 kg. in 1929 (189,070 in 1928): Germany, 133,033 (119,- 
272); France, 44,899 (27,524); Austria, 44,584 (29,671). 

Cement —75,935 metric tons in 1929 (70,798 in 1928): Russia, 24,009 (13,195); Jugo- 
slavia, 23,109 (17,399); Belgium, 11,809 (6,081). ‘ 

Asphalt and Bitumen in General —4,839,908 kg. in 1929 (6,334,213 in 1928): Italy, 
1,140,968 (1,852,078). 

Coal.—785,441 metric tons in 1929 (695,395 in 1928): Great Britain, 525,518 (569,425) ; 
Russia, 155,469 (51,121); Turkey, 64,447 (35,170). 

Weighing Scales —63,573 kg. in 1929 (45,729 in 1928): Germany, 40,223 (34,054); Great 
Britain, 15,974 (3,743); United States, 1,129 (2,033). 
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ICE CHESTS 


‘3 a good demand in the Greek market for the household type of 
ice x det He aeservaion of food during hot weather. Germany, Austria, 
and Italy formerly supplied the market, but the local industry is now taking 
the larger share of the trade, both in the smaller and in the larger types. | The 
chest which sells best in this market has the following specifications: - length, 
70 centimetres; breadth, 47 centimetres; height (without legs), 58 centimetres; 
ice capacity, approximately 15 pounds; water capacity, about 25 pounds. It 
possesses two brass taps (one for drinking water and the other to draw off the 
ice water) and is fitted with two zinc shelves. Ice chests of this type are made 
pf cheap wood varnished and painted either brown or green. They are sold at 
approximately $12 to $19 retail according to size, and are gradually driving 
foreign makes from the market. They are zinc-lined throughout. 

All ice chests for the Greek market should be fitted with a separate water 
tank to keep water cool during the hot months, without which sales are impos- 
sible. This is due to the poor water supply of the city of Athens, where drink- 
ing water is at present brought in from outside in stone Jars, and even when the 
water supply is improved the hot summer climate will still make it essential. 
Delivery must be made in the winter months, and at all events not later than 
April. . 

GAS RANGES 


Athens and Piraeus are the only two cities in Greece which possess a gas 
supply. The gas company in Athens was founded many years ago. At that 
time the supply was sufficient for the needs of the city, but, with the rapid 
increase in the population and the spread of the city, the company has not been 
able to keep pace with the new conditions. Not only is the supply inadequate, 
but it is also expensive. As a result, there is a very limited market for gas 
ranges, and these are sold by the company. Imports are from Germany and 
France, and sell at a low figure in comparison with the Canadian product. Until 
such time as the gas supply is cheaper and better, the type of range which will 
be in more general use in this country is—however strange it may seem—an 
American type of gasolene range, of which there are numbers at present in use. 
These ranges have from two to four burners and are fitted with a tank for 
storing the gasolene and are equipped with a pump. 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 


There is a good demand in the Greek market for aluminum cooking utensils, 
but owing to the progress made by the local industry, imports are: falling off 
considerably. Switzerland is the chief source of supply for imports, with Ger- 
nay a ae eee a comparatively small share of the trade. ‘The demand 

ra cheap article. Prices recently submitted by some Canadi 
to re too high to compete in this market. 5 ena 

‘he usual thickness of imported and locally made alumi king 
utensils is from #5 to 7 of an inch, The mat aces is niete a ae 


SILK HOSIERY 


The extent of the demand for ladies’ silk hosiery in Greece is estimated at 


ca ef sas of Dee for silk hosiery, and 
ere 18 only one factory which 

silk hosiery from Greek silk. The finish of the locally Y iuced aeeleeee 
es eaat ported French quality, and the output and sale 
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Silk stockings in this market sell principally by the name of the brand. 
Publicity is made in the daily press and by window card display, and extensive 
advertising has to be undertaken to introduce a new brand. All business in the 
Greek market for ‘silk and artificial silk hosiery is done through agents who 
take orders on behalf of stores and who work on a 3 per cent commission basis. 

Quotations submitted recently by a Canadian firm were found to be much 
too high for this market, although the quality was well thought of. 


SAFES AND VAULTS 


The type of safe in use in the Greek market is the heavy non-movable 
type as supplied by English concerns such as Milner, Ratner, and Chubb. Some 
safes of German origin are also to be found in the market. English firms have 
been established with their agents in this field for many years, and although 
‘the initial cost of these heavy safes is high, they suit Greek clients owing ta 
their solidity. Most of the large Greek banks have been fitted with English 
safes and vaults. The market for heavy safes in Greece is at the present time 
somewhat overstocked and business is quiet. The use of small portable safety. 
cabinets for documents is not at present gencral. Several American types of 
such equipment are in the market, but sales are stated to be negligible. Modern 
equipment of this kind is not widely known at present, and the majority of. 
Greek offices use the large heavy type of safe in which to place money and. 
documents. Vaults are usually built to special requirements, and only when 
new banks or branches of banks are being erected. 

There is a small local industry in the making of safes and safety deposit 
boxes, but its output is negligible. 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 


The use of safety deposit boxes has been introduced in this country a ‘short 
time, and one or two of the banks now give clients this service. A French con- 
cern recently obtained an order for a number of safety deposit boxes for a local 
bank, and there are also German makes in the market. The demand is, how- 
ever, limited and depends on any extension of banks. A local industry turns 
out safety deposit boxes on a small scale. 


DUPLICATORS 


There is practically no demand in the Greek market for the flat-bed type 
of duplicators, several Greek firms having already tried without success to intro- 
duce it. The type of duplicator which is required in this market is the rotary 
model similar to the “ Roneo” or the ‘‘ Gestetner,” and for these there is a 
limited sale among the banks and larger offices. The market, however, is at 
present somewhat overstocked, and sales are dependent on the clearing up of 
the commercial situation. The “ Gestetner” firm have a branch in Athens and ~ 
employ travellers who make demonstrations throughout the country. Adver- 
tising is carried on by this firm on quite a large scale. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


The Greek market for modern office equipment is at present stagnant. 
Most of the better-known American types of equipment are already in the 
market, but sales are strictly limited, and until the situation improves will 
remain so. 

COAL 


Annual imports of coal into Greece for the treble purpose of shipping, 
industry, and the manufacture of gas are placed at around 800,000 tons, but 
19100—7 
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is ine to quite a large number of vessels lying idle in the Greek ports 
eikonal Tetkrol eohte it is foreseen that imports will be reduced, ane 
until the general situation improves there is little hope of an increase in the 
demand. Welsh steam and Durham coals are mostly in demand, about nace 
cent of the Greek imports coming from Great Britain, with Russia, Turkey, 
and Germany supplying the remainder. The sale of Nova Scotia coal to 
Greece is, owing to high freightage costs, quite uneconomical in normal condi- 
tions, and it is estimated that there is no chance of it entering the Greek 
market, except perhaps in the event of a coal strike occurring in Great Britain. 


xX 
Customs Requirements and Regulations 


The documents that may be demanded by Greek Customs, comprise :° 
(1) Bill of Lading; (2) Certificate of Origin; (3) Sanitary Certificate; (4) 
Phyto-pathologic Certificate; (5) Certificate of Analysis; and (6) Import 
Permit. 

The Greek Customs never require more than one document of each kind, 
and all forms are accepted providing they give the necessary information, Any 
language may be used in these documents, but for a language other than Greek 
an official translation into Greek may be demanded. As a rule, however, no 
translation is required when the documents are in French. No consular visa is 
necessary, except with certificate of origin, when same is issued, not in the 
country of origin, but at a point of transhipment. In all documents, abbrevia- 
tions should be avoided. 

BILL OF LADING 


The ocean bill of lading only is required. Bills of lading must indicate: 

(1) Date and place of shipment: (2) shipper’s name and address; (3) consignee’s name 
and address; (4) name of vessel and embarkation port; (5) accurate description of the goods 
with respect to—marks, quantities, class and contents of packages, weight, in metric or 
English units (gross weight; weight of inner packing, and weight of outer packing); (6) 
carriers’ signature; (7) date and place of issuance of the bill of lading. 


COMMERCIAL INVOICE 


{ a 4 
_ Goods subject to ad valorem duty (very few) are appraised by Customs 
officials and the duty is based upon such appraisement. Commercial invoices are 
not required, but they might serve a good purpose, as they may assist Customs 
officials. 
Commercial invoices for Greece generally set forth the following :— 
(1) Date and place of shipment; (2) shi | 1 
Dat "e 0 : shipper’s name and address; (3) consignee’s name 
and ee ; (4) name of steamer and embarkation port; (5) exact description of the goods 
in regard to—marks, quantities, class and contents of packages, weight, in metric or English 
units (gross weight, weight of inner packing, and weight of outer packing), value. 
The value of good i ) 

P f s may be stated in any curren ; 
i duets os Ay > sta any currency, but the currency must 
te y stated, he home market value need not be mentioned. The value 
aye oe Pe ee If cif. is given it 1s advisable to indicate in separate 

8, costs of extra packing for export, insurance and freight. 


CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN 


EE yee ee ee conventional rates, goods originating in 

Hae eee ee a ne -nation treatment must be accompanied by a 

a oe certificate of origin as required by Greek Customs 
Sa distinct document, and must contain the following clauses :— 

(1) Date and place of shipment; (2) shipper’s name and address; (3) PR Ee) name 


and address; : ; 
dress; (4) name of steamer and embarkation port; (5) precise description of the goods 


with respect to—marks iti 
s arks, quantities, class s of : : 
) , Class and contents of packages, weight, in metric or 
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English units (gross weight, weight of inner packing, and weight of outer packing); (6) 
absolute specific declaration by the competent authorities that the goods are of—(indication 
of the country)—origin or manufacture, the competent authorities being Customs officials 
or Chambers of Commerce in the country of origin; (7) signature and stamp of official 
issuing the certificate; (8) date and place of issuance of the certificate. 


As already stated, no consular visa is required, unless the certificate of 
origin is issued at point of transhipment. The certificate of origin must be 
produced within two months of the deposit of the manifest. 


SANITARY CERTIFICATE 


Sanitary certificates are needed in the case of imports of live animals and 
raw animal products. 
PACKING LIST 


This document is not obligatory, but it may prove of advantage when a 
shipment comprises several units. 


CANADIAN GOODS SHIPPED VIA FOREIGN PORTS 


There are no special requirements as regards invoicing Canadian goods 
shipped to Greece via American or other foreign ports. 


MARKING 


There are no regulations in Greece providing for the marking of goods 
entering Greece, nor have the trade description and the name of the country 
of origin, for customs purposes, to appear on the goods themselves, the immediate 
containers or outer packing. 

PURE FOOD CERTIFICATE 


Exports of foodstuffs to Greece need not be accompanied by a pure food 
certificate. However, foodstuffs are always subject to analysis by the State 
Laboratory. The use of chemical ingredients, designed for improving the 
appearance of foodstuffs or for any other purposes are absolutely prohibited. 
Moreover, according to various Government decrees, certain foodstuffs must 
fulfil given requirements as to nature of contents and limits of ingredients. 

Patent Medicines—Imports of patent medicines into Greece must be 
accompanied (a) by a certificate of analvsis issued by a State laboratory in the 
country of origin, this document indicating quantity and nature of contents, 
place of manufacture, and name of manufacturer; and (b) by a certificate from 
the Medical Council, Medical faculties, or the Ministry of Hygiene showing that 
the sale of same is permitted in the country of origin. Both certificates must be 
authenticated by a Greek consul. 

No certificates of analysis are required for ordinary drugs, but all drugs are 
subject to analysis by the Greek State Laboratory before sale is allowed. 


PHYTO-PATHOLOGIC CERTIFICATE 


Potatoes.—For the purpose of marketing potatoes shipped from abroad, 
Greece is divided into three parts, namely: (a) regions free from phylloxera; 
(b) regions suspected to be affected by phylloxera; and (c) regions affected by 
phylloxera. No certificate is required with shipments of potatoes designed for 
the Greek regions affected or suspected to be affected by phylloxera, and all 
countries are entitled to export this: commodity to these regions. 

Fresh Vegetables and Plants——The regulations governing imports of fresh 
vegetables and plants are the same as for potatoes. 

Apples—There are no special regulations or restrictions with respect to 
imports of fresh apples. 
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IMPORT LICENCE 


Greek importers require an import licenee (issued by the pe of the 
Interior) for bringing ammunition and explosives into the country. 


IMPORTATION BY THE STATE 


Ste ~oods— is, Cl tte paper 

The importation of all State monopoly goods that is, cigare per, 

Web (Old Greece), matches, salt and playing cards, as well as that of oprum 
and all narcotics—is effected only by the State. 


PARCEL POST 


: , on : 
No special regulations govern shipments of goods by parcel post to Greece. 
It is however, advisable to attach a commercial invoice to the ordinary postal 
documents. 
TARIFF TREATMENT OF ADVERTISING MATTER 


Printed advertising matter is admitted free of duty into Greece; if litho- 
eraphed, it is subject to the tariff duty as imposed on all lithographed matter. 


TARIFF TREATMENT OF SAMPLES 


Samples of no commercial value are admitted duty free into Greece. 
Samples and specimens which are liable to import duty are temporarily admitted 
free of duty, subject to the amount of the import duties being deposited or 
security being given for payment if necessary, when imported by manufacturers 
or traders in Greece or brought in by commercial travellers. The marks which 
have been affixed by the Customs authorities in the country of origin on samples 
or specimens are considered as sufficient for identification purposes, provided that 
samples and specimens are accompanied by a descriptive list certified by these 
authorities. Additional marks may, however, be affixed to the samples by Greek 
Customs officials in all cases in which this additional guarantee is considered 
indispensable for ensuring identification on re-exportation. The period allowed 
for re-exportation is fixed at six months, subject to prolongation by the Customs 
authorities. When the period of grace has expired, duty is payable on samples 
which have not been re-exported, and the release of the security on those which 
have been is effected without delay. Formalities at Customs have not necessarily 
to be performed by the commercial traveller personally, 


REGULATIONS REGARDING COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS 


Commercial travellers 5 isiting Greece, except for an identity card, are not 
subject to any regulations, or taxes provided they act merely as bearers and 


receivers of orders. Commercial travellers’ identity cards must be in accordance 
with the following specimen: 


(NAME or Starr) 
(Issuing Office) 
IDENTITY CARD FOR COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS 


(Valid for twelve months including the day of issue) 


odor er) url. Mas ais Sede ek No. of identity cards. !, 0, ee 
It i hereby certified that the bearer of this card M : 
oe Fh ee SO TD OOF Oe we) ew Ue) eee oe sd 


@- a) Wel ee Lesietie de “efi 


GREECE AS A MARKET 101 


The bearer of this card intends to solicit orders in the above-mentioned 
country and to make purchases for the firm referred to. It is hereby certified 
that the said firm is authorized to carry out its business and trade at 


Hie tel eiy ede 0 ode. o kenle ne. 


Oye) alee) 4) 9) /'0. af (aivelsies ia) ‘ah a). (o) (alire) aha iws {ei ae; |e) (ee) <0") b. (6) wl eae 


Description of the bearer 


Bo ee MO NE Re Eee Sia Ae 

SKC celal ale «lee A aR Space 
5 S2UTS vo 8 Gi cana HG MS a p for 
Soe Tt ENCES ease hs oe caste the! =o e.9 6 photo 


(Signature of the bearer) 


Ome Maries ala e/Wel ie um ts) leu @) ©) le: (¢) 9) 6) 0) “© a, \#) #)\2| 8 \e. 6 


No consular visa is required on commercial travellers’ identity cards. 


FOREIGN RESIDENT AGENTS 


There are no special regulations with respect to foreign resident agents or 
representatives and branch houses. The treatment accorded natives is extended 
to them. 

MINIMUM RATES APPLICABLE 


All countries, irrespective of their having concluded or not a commercial 
agreement with Greece, are entitled to the minimum tariff rates on the following 
commodities:—Live animals (Item la -r), cereals (Item 7a -i), wheat flour 
(Item 8a), flour from other cereals (Item 8b 2); dried vegetables, such as beans, 
peas, etc. (Item 9a f); quinine and salts thereof (Item 161d), tanning extracts, 
generally of Argentina and Smyrna production (Item 175c¢ 1 and 2). 


ANTI-DUMPING LEGISLATION 


The question is under study, but at present there is no anti-dumping legis- 
lation in Greece. 
INTERNAL TAXES ON IMPORTS 


A uniform charge of 75 per cent of the duty actually paid is made for 
internal taxes on all goods imported from abroad, except wine, carbide, 
explosive matters, tobacco, malt and alcohol, which are subject to special taxes. 


GREEK ISLANDS 


Customs regulations and requirements are for Greek islands the same as 
those applied to Continental Greece. 


Conclusion 


Greece is in a large measure tributary to foreign countries for wheat, pro- 
visions, manufactured goods of all kinds, industrial and agricultural machinery, 
metals, minerals, leather, paper, electric goods, pharmaceutical and industrial 
chemicals, rubber goods, and motor vehicles. General conditions, at the present 
time, cause Greek commerce to be stagnant in a number of lines, but it 1s esti- 
mated that a revival in trade will take place at no distant date. It is to be 
hoped that Canada will have her share in this trade revival, particularly as 
regards wheat, flour, provisions, and agricultural machinery. It is realized, 
however, that the absence of a trade agreement and lack of direct communica- 
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tions with Greece are serious hindrances to the development of Canada’s general 
trade in this country. However, Greece is a market which deserves the atten- 
tion of Canadian exporters, and should at any future time direct communica- 
tions be established and most-favoured-nation tariff rates be extended to the 
Dominion, Canada’s export trade to this country would make rapid strides. 

Canadian concerns desiring to introduce their lines into the Greek market 
will receive all assistance from the Canadian Trade Commissioner’s office in 
Athens. 

LIST OF IMPORTERS 


Lists of Greek importers have been filed with the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, and may be obtained on application. 


ATHENS, August, 19380. 
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